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ALLY RETURNS—TO MAKE THE OLD FEEL YOUNG AGAIN. 


PN cnet 


VIKING | 
CHOCOLATES | 


ASSORTED 


Sold in }-lb., 1-lb., and 
2-lb. boxes, and_ by 
weight at 1/3 per 4-lb. 


Sedenees 


P BARKER & DOBSON, Ltd., Liverpool. 
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No. 1723 (New Series No. 1.) GUY FAWKES DAY, 1922. Pa Si 2 


: 
STOUNDING SCENE AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE—“ALLY” MEETS “OLD BILL.” 


_ My dear, my de-e-ar'! Ea SO ON 
Pit, gallery, stalls and boxes owen: 3 7 Jour born days, saw such a sight! Furore doesn't describe it, cheers, more cheers, countercheers and cheerios ! 
the gladsome fist, the whole place pe ae ' er heroes, and when Poor Pa, recognising his old pal, Bill, went over the top in the 00a old w r oe. hi 
Old Bruce, he is a darling! Awful, mad | We must needs go round to the back afterwards to hand a bouquet to Bairnsfather on hi top-h ie hot ey Good 
. ully nice boy, what a pity he’s mar—but there—allgthe best people are nowadays except— Yours ‘iaseis ‘TOOTS Shae 


WISE WEDLOCK 


You have often read announcements of our 
clean sex books, and will admit their ex- 
ceedingly high standard. 

In this new volume—‘* Wise Wedlock’’— 
the author, Dr. G.Courtenay Beale, has given 
his best. It is undoubted!y the most complete 
book ever published on questions affecting 
marriage relationships. n our 6d. monthly 
magazine “Health & Efficiency,”’ we have re- 
gularly instructive articles on Birth Control 
which are bringing hundreds of enquiries. 
These prove that the greatest need in Sex 
Literature to-day is a frank, unequivocal 
volume which w iste er these questions ina 
clear and clean manner. You will find all 
the information you have long sought in 


WISE 6/9 


WEDLOCK Post Free 


Other books have touched the fringe of the 
subject, but in ‘Wise Wedlock” you willhave 
all your questions answered. Write now to 
address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6/9, and the book will reach you by 
return postin sealed cover. Acopy of ‘‘Health 
and Efficiency”’ will be sent with the Rook. 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD. (Dept. 13) 
19/21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


CHIVALRY. 


When a knight of old met a lady fair 
He knelt at her feet, ’tis said, 

But a modern knight in a subway car, 
He stands on them instead. 


MY ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BELT 
WILL MAKE YOU A NEW MAN OR WOMAN 


From the moment that you put it on, and 
just as long as you wear it, it will continue 
to pour a gentle current of revitalising 
power throughout your whole body, giving 
you such strength and vigour as you have 
never known before. 


You say *‘ Good-bye” to all pain and weakness 
by wearing this marvellous BELT. 


iT WILL GIVE YOU New strength and greater 


staying power. t will 
give you relief from pain and conquer weakness. 
It will fortify you against disease attacks and 
give you a new lease of life. 


It conquers Nerve Troubles, Neurasthenia, 
Depress on, Heart Weakness, Blushing, or Crav- 
ing for Drink. Also for Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleepless- 
ness, Weak Back, General Debility, &c. 


Send for Particulars and Testimonials. 


A SIGNED GUARANTEE 


OF MONEY BACK SENT WITH EVERY 


BELT. 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Send for it NOW, test it, wear it. It you 
are not perfec:ly satisfied I will refund your 
money without quibble or dispute. 

The full price of the BELT is 7/6, and I am 
so confident of its powers that I offer to send it 
on the small deposit of 1/-. (See coupon.) 


Special “ On Approval ” Coupon, 


; Write full name and addre:s on a piece of : 
paper, cut out and attach this coupon, give 
size of waist, enclose with 1/- and 6d. for 

> postage and packing, ani post itto me. I 

: will send you the BELT on the understanding 
that if you keep it you will pay the balance 

: (6/6) in seven days, or by weekly instal- 
ments of 1/-. ; 


Ally Sloper, Oct. 28, 1922. 


ASHTON BENNETT 


37, Berners St., London, W.1. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MINDEL § Great Advertising SALE! 


SLOPER 
SONGLETS 


By “THE BARD.” 
BROADCAST. 


I sent to her a message, 

A message that was swift, 
Our love had been so perfect, 
A lute without a rift. 

I sent to her a message, 
And this was how it ran: 

Oh! come to me. my Mary, 
To-morrow, if you can. 


“Once- I could see you daily 
To kiss your pretty mouth, 
But now I’ve moyed to Tooting— 
To Tooting in the south. 
I’ve got such comfy diggings, 
A proper little flat, 
A sitting-room, a kitchen, 
A bedroom, so that’s that. 


“’Tis Amaryllis Villas, 
The number, twenty-two. 
I’d like to see you, Mary, 
To ask how it will do. 
The furniture is lovely, 
The carpet blue and red, 
With cosy little armchairs 
And a dinky little bed. 


“This message goes by Wireless, 
But that is not a sin, 

And I’m aware you've purchased 
A set for listening in. 

So come to me, my Mary, 
The time we'd better fix 

When I get home from business— 
Just make it half-past six.’’ 


At half-past six next morning, 
When I returned from town, 
At least a thousand females 
Were wandering up and down. 
Round Amaryllis Villas, 
At number twenty-two 
A crowd of eager ladies 
Came suddenly in view. 


Like leaves within the forest, 
Like sands upon the shore 

They hung upon the railings, 
They drifted to the door. 

“Tm Mary! I am Mary!” 
They yelled with one accord. 

“God save me from all Marys!”’ 
I desperately roared, 


Across that Tooting Common 
Like a hunted hare I sped, 
Till in a thorny thicket 
I hid my aching head. 
My words had been broadcasted 
All over London Town, 
And each unmarried Mary 
Had come to hunt me down. 
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STAMMERING. 


W. Lee Wareing can, and will, cure your 

stammer, or return the fee. Write at 

once for his free and interesting booklet, 
“ Straight Talk to Stammerers.” 


W. LEE WAREING, Anchorsholme, Blackpool. 


* ARTICO "’ Brand WORM TABLETS 


definitely and permanently rid the system of 
Worms—even in “chronic ’ cases— and restore 
the bowels to a heaJthy condition. Fasting and 
dieting unnecessary, suitable for all ages. Send 
to-day. Liberal supply post free, 1/6. 


RIDYARD TABLET CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
44-48, High Street, CODNOR, Derbyshire. 


—————S!-"eeee..s\—\X...aY—— ne es 

YOUR DESTINY A Scientific Investiga- 

tion into the forces con- 
trolling your Destiny. 
INTERESTING REVELATIONS. 

SEND DATE, TIME AND PLACE OF BIRTH. 
Calculations, with Readings, at 2/8, 5/- & 10/6 
Extensions, £I-I-0 and £2-2-0. Questions of an 
Important nature, 10/6. All orde rs receive my 

personal attention. No “‘ Stock’’ Readings. 
Lectures on Astrology given to Societies, Lit- 
erary Circles, sigh ae etc. Apply 


A. ROBERT RAYE, Q7. "Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, 
London, N.W.6. 


THE JOKE of the SEASON 


A little machine which 
causes roars of laughter. 


Price ~ 1/3 
Postage, 2d. 
Burchett, 125, Waterloo 
Road, London, S.E.1. 


List of Tricks and Joke 
Id. Stamp. 


Just to prove our Wonderful Value, we are Offering our Superior Quality BOOTS and SHOES 
ata REDUCED PRICE for one MONTH. Closing date of Sale, Nov. 30. Readers should 
not lose this opportunity, but post their Orders at once, and so secure ‘the most Reliable Footwear 
at a ridiculous Low Price. Made of Good Quality Leather—honestly Worth more than Double. 

YOU RUN NO RISK by sending your FCotwear Orders to H. MINDEL, the Firm with Thous- 
ands of Testimonials, as every Pair is guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction or Money 
Returned in Full. Therefore, make your selection from the list below and post your Order without 


delay. ANY PAIR OF SHOES, 8/-, POST 9d. EXTRA. SIZES 2 to 7. 


No. 8. GLACE KID TIE | No. 10. Black Box No. 7. GLACE KID 3- { No. 9. GLACE KID GIBSON 
SHOE. Very | BROCUE SHOES. Bar BUCKLE SHOE. | SHOE, with patent toecap, 


smart design. — art Shape Latest | in high or lov 
SS | for hard Se . design. | heels. 


8/- . fo / 


LADIES’ GLACE 
| KID BOOTS 

| medium or 
high leg 


No. 7 


MEN’S DERBY BOOTS made of Fine 


GENUINE SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD BOOTS, 
Quality 


Leather, Stout Soles. ; Double Soles and Tongue, fully stitched 
Black or Sizes « to 1 2 6 per and waterproofed, leather lined through- 
Brown 1 GR 6 Post: 5 ak pair out. STAMPED. 
"exten ih = one: He Black or Tan, Postage 
SIMILAR BOYS’ acetic: Bie Per pair '1/- extra. 
BOOTS in Black. ma 


8/6 per pair. 
Postage 1/- ex. 


“5 , This boot is well 
Sizes 11 to 5. 


worth 40/- 
Y sy 
Sizes 4 to II. 


FOOTBALL BOOTS, made in 
Fine Quality Leather. 
Men’s 9/- Pair. 
Sizes 6 to I0. 


Equal to the Original High 
Quality ARMY BOOT with 
studded and ti ped soles, 
fine easy fitting. 


er pair. Pos _ Youths’ seats al 
13 6 1/6 extra: Two GENT’S HIGH CLASS BROGUE Sizes 8/ _ 2to 5. 
Pairs, 26/-. SHOES. All leather Post 1/- per Pair extra. 
Black or Brown. Sizes 1 Special 
Post 1/6 5 to II. Post. I/- ex. Te pe - 
ex. Sizes Also in ona 
Btosy PLAIN Quantities. P= 
(Size 12, Style. 
1/- ex.) 


(Dept. 


A.S.), 16, 


MORGAN STREET, BOW, LONDON, 


E.3. 


The Sportsman’s Mount 


nUZMoO 


MOTOR CYCLE 


1923 
Model 


STAND 


1S 


Olympia Motor Cycle Show 
5th—11th Nov. 1922 


John Wallace & Co. 
Enfield Highway 
MIDDLESEX 


Send for name of nearest Agent 

and our 1923 List. This is only 

a small booklet, but happens 
to e worth reading 


G 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 3 


By Capt. BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER. | 


te CBODY can get through this world without pain, some 
ro than others. I am assuming that you have been born 
Slag ee” in other words, you are a would-be author of 
Sun for the stage. (I say “for the stage” in order to 
prin the important and tragic difference between that 
king and “on the stage.”) Well, this is meant as a 
deaines guide to those of youth or ambition, who are 
item of seeing a play by themselves actually on the 
Wee Will treat this malady from the very earliest stages. 
father. assume that you have a play written, You 
great Ace sears sisters, brothers, and cousins, have had a 
€sire that you should part with it soon, or refrain 
Treading it to them again. Stimulated by this help, 
Set forth on your travels. 
well — arriving in London to sell your play, it is as 
© get a Manager. A man who is more or less a cross 
oe Joe Beckett and the United States Treasurer, is 
tier Sort of one to get, if you can. When you've got him, 
a list £0 out alone, take him with you—always. Now get 
Tel, 8t of Producers; this can be procured from either the 
oo Book or the Criterion Restaurant. 
" aving selected the one that you feel will be overjoyed 
C oe your play, get your managerial phenomenon 
ba an appointment. Here, I should recommend a trip 
é oy the Nile, or a little hunting in Thibet, or something 
at kind, as waiting wears down your nerves, 
Suddenly one day, when you have gone back to poultry- 


you 


f : ; ) 

ret ay a telegram will arrive that an appointment has 
and xed with Abraham Pinchwhiski, the famous producer, 
rou ng of the Olympic Theatre. Now’s your chance. 


your Manager must go at cnce with play and 


If the producer, on hearing that 
scene, wants the play, he will say, 
“In its present form it wouldn’t run 
a week.” Let ue be exuberant and 
again assume he has said this. He 
will then say across your face to your 
manager, ‘‘ What do you want for it?” 
This is where your financial gladiator 
comes in, 

After a twenty-round verbal contest 
your play will be left behind, and you 
and your manager, full of despair, will 
be wafted down the lift into the open 
street, there to seek a cafe. 

You must not allow the sugarless 
colfee and cheap music to revive slowly 
your spirits and nurse you back to 
a less despairing frame of mind. ‘Try 
and recall the exact words the producer 
used, make a rough calculation on the 
back of a menu card as to the 
absurdity of the producer's counter- 
otfer to your rrearranged terms. Your 
-manager will do this for you 
with a vigour and venom that 
your ‘artistic soul will be in- 
capable of. 

At this point in this outburst of 
advice I am giving, I am bound to assume a certain 
definite course being pursued by your play, in order to 
arrive at some conclusive help, which is my object. I 
must, therefore, presume the ridiculous and extravagant 
theory that the producer, after you left, turned to his 
“right-hand man,” and said, “We want this guy’s play.” 
On this assumption you will not be many years older 
before your manager will wire you to the effect that a 
contract has been signed, and that details in connection 
with the production are being started at once. Get 
elated at this: don’t ruin your pleasure by reading your 
manager’s letter which follows the next day with the 
amended terms. Go to London if you can and start a 
relentless guardianship over your play. ‘The pleasurable 
part of placing your play is now over; from this moment 
you must look out for every conceivable thing going wrong 
with it. You will be compensated for this harsh period by 
being elevated to that charmed historic fraternity which 
refers to all its members as “dear old boy.’ 

The loving softness which lurks in this pseudonym wil! 
become more and more zpparent as time wears on, 

Now comes the actual production. The casual thinker 
might imagine that when a play is sold, it is then put on, 
by means of everyone connected with it endeavouring to 
do his best, but here the casual thinker would be quite 
wrong. All sorts of peculiarities break out the moment 
a producer has decided to produce a play. Among the 
leading phenomena which are now apparent are the 
following :— 

The producer can’t get a theatre. 
a chance it is not at his price. 
nobody likes the locality. 


When he has got 
When it is at his price 
The producer never can get the 


“Don’t read your play but 


terms to 
Mm which 


488ume th 
or M 
n 


8€e the potentate in the depths of the grandeur 
he lives. It is very improbable, but we will 
© that he has just returned from Paris, New York, 
aidenhead, and is in his office when you are shown 
mn be unnerved by the three-thousand-guinea door- 
Diang »°U enter; don’t let the ten-thousand-pound grand 
the p: Inlaid with black ivory, cause you to falter. Put 
ink-pot red-guinea damask curtains and the fifty-guinea 
your Sut of your mind; they might make you alter 
Tms, Any altering of your pre-conceived terms 
done by the Super-man in whose presence you now 


A er 


out of €at silence will fall upon the room as you sink 


Pound Sight into the leather cushions of the thousand- 
teven-ang a?” Now listen carefully. From behind the 
of the n “sixpenny cigar wedged amongst the gold teeth 
read ge en will come golden words—probably, ‘‘ Don’t 
do this a Play, but tell me what it’s about.” You must 
is point sa then wait for further golden words. At 

© idea and am going to assume that the producer likes 
but it nh wants that play. (Peculiar assumption, this, 
and-eizpenny my advice stronger.) He will put his seven- 
him by th 4 cigar down on a ten-guinea ash-tray given 
€ leading comedian of his last revue in the hopes 


of another 
bene ——_ He may then say, “Read me 
that = your manager’s hand and do this at once. If 


trouble. gets back amongst the gold teeth, look out for 


tell me what it’s about.” 


yery man or woman for the part, at his price, and, there- 
fore, probably doesn’t get him or her at all. This 
peculiar trouble is due to a very sad occurrence, It is 
this. No production can take place, and no artist can be 
booked for it, without an inordinate and grasping interest 
being taken in it by things called Agents, who are very 
rarely seen—only felt. These octopi dart out from under 
cover of the shady nooks and overhanging ledges of 
Charing Cross Road, the moment they smell ‘‘a new pro- 
duction.” The aforesaid play will only now be produced 
by kind permission of these Agents. Judging by appear- 
ances, it is their business to prevent you booking any 
artist. If they could possibly prevent you getting a 
theatre I’m sure they would, but don’t worry about them, 
they mean well. After all they’ve probably got wives and 
children, and there’s nothing that wives and children like 
better than the results of 40 per cent. 

Well, here you are now, on the high road to success. 
You’ve got all the types of humanity needed for the pro- 
ject, grouped tightly round you; what more can you want? 
A day will shortly come when you know what the pro- 
ducer has drawn out of the bran-tub, as regards a theatre 
and artistes. Soon after this the play will begin to 
materialise by means of rehearsals. One day you will 
go to an appointed spot to see the first rehearsal; you will 
wait an hour and a half and find it has been moved to 
next Tuesday. On Tuesday a sorrowful group will 
assemble in the semi-darkened and shrouded bar of a 
theatre. The producer will probably have gone to New 
York, the leading actor is prevented coming by his Agent, 


the leading lady actress has caught such a cold on the 
river that she can only sit in the stalls in a dark corner, 
with her greatest friend, who is telling her about her own 
part, in another play. The supers and electricians are, 
however, there, and are all attention. 

I will gloss over a long and painful period now, during 


which rehearsals of all sorts and sizes take place in 
various parts of London. I will skip afl this until I 
arrive at that great day, “the dress rehearsal.” This 


rehearsal is supposed to represent your play as it will 
be presented to the public for the first time the next night. 
Thank heaven, it doesn’t. Everyone has come to this, 
everything is there—except the scenery, which generally 
comes in at half-time, thus ensuring, say, your “‘ Interior 
of Library ” words being spoken in front of ‘‘A wood near 
Nairobi.’”’ whilst at the end of your pathetic home-coming- 
to-the-village-inn, with allusions to the honeysuckle round 
the window, has to be played in front of a turbulent 
vision of ‘Niagara Falls,” being rendered still more 
turbulent by the carpenter making the machine that does 
the thunder “loud enough” somewhere at the back. Over 
the dress rehearsal rests a gloom and a hopelessness such 
as must have oppressed England prior te Trafalgar. 
Nobody believes the play can possibly run more than a 
week. You don’t yourself. If you founded your judg- 
ment on the dress rehearsal, you would be right. 

The producer puts a brave front on his rash enterprise 
of having bought your play. A producer smokes most 
when the outlook is blackest. When vou see him light a 
fresh Corona-Corona, from the stump of the last one, you 
can know he is not far off tears. Three o’clock in the 
morning comes, the rehearsal is over, you slink out of the 
theatre, and as you pass down the chill and empty 
corridor to the stage-door, you will probably hear a voice 
somewhere in the darkness mutter to another, “Call this 
a play?” or “Tl give it ten days.” Never mind, go 
straight home to your hotel, but not if the way lies over 
Westminster Bridge. Temptation is a dangerous thing. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


jo( 
AH, ME! OH, MY! 


In behaviour she was rude 
And her manners rather crude 
And her figure it was long and lank and: lean. 
She was ignorant of manner, 
She’d a stutter and a stammer, 
And yet my wife this beauty might have been. 
Ah, me! 


For she had a hundred thousand, 
Quite a big estate, a house and 
Such a lot of other property beside; 
But in order to insure it— 
Why, she went and wed the curate, 
Who should have made this pretty thing my bride. 
Oh, my! 


Jo 


WHY THE FLAPPER FLAPS. 
THE STORY OF HER EVOLUTION. 


THE average knut imagines that 
began to flap only a short time ago. 

Not on your life! The flapper has been with us for 
more than three centuries, so whatshisnames—philologists 
—say. F’rinstance, in 1726, history first makes definite 
mention of the flapper. Swift, in his “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
says: “The absent-minded philosopher of Laputa always 
kept a flapper in the family—the wicked old boy, I’m sur- 
rrised at him—whose duty was to strike gently the mouth 
of him to whom the speaker addressed himself.’ The 
flapper was then something to arouse memory—now-a- 
days she causes astonishment. It was in this sense that 
Lord Chesterfield—the jolly old thing who invented the 
sofa and wrote letters to young Ches.—in the year 1747, 
dropped him a postcard, saying, ‘‘I write you by way of 
a flapper to put you in mind of yourself’’—sent in by the 
flapper, perhaps, he means. 


the flapper first 


Flappers as Fauit-Finders. 


Until 1852 did the flapper serve as a meek daily 
reminder. A writer in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” expressed 
the opinion of that day in his remark, “It is an 
advantage to have a flapper about us to remind us of our 
faults—she had told him off, no doubt! But the vicissi- 
tudes of time brought a change to fapperdom. A quarter 
of a century later, found the flapper an object used to 
shoo away flies—hence the slogan, “There are no flies on 
the flapper!” 

Always with looseness as a characteristic, soon many 
things, which were noticeably flat and loose, began to be 
spoken of as flappers—she is a wee bit on the flat side even 
now, ‘‘figures’”’ are not out of fashion! Even the long 
shoes worn by negro minstrels earned the title. 

There is no missing link in the evolution of the flapper. 
In 1888 the term was applied to a young duck which tried 
to fly. Here, evidently, is the maternal grandmother of 
the would-be-high-flying-flapper of to-day—and of to-night. 


The Verb to Flapper. 


The flapper did double duty for a while, and took on 
the work of an intransitive verb, too. “To flapper’ 
meant to walk with a loose, flapping motion. It also 
meant “to quiver” and “to flutter,’ which can all be 
noted in the flapper to-day. And, of course, it is a verb in 
the active tense. So active that it brings before us the 
twentieth-century flapper, the 1922 eight-cylinder two 
earring model. Her activity is also intense—so are her 
ecigs., mostly in tens, sometimes in twenties, with gold 
tips. 

The flapper’s versatility is due to her experiences in 
so many forms of life. Her walk and the loose waist are 
—part of her purpose—second nature from the days she 
was part of the porpoise. She still does duty as a daily 
reminder. She can still chase away flies, birds, and other 
prey, even gift-bearing animals. The flat shoes, erstwhile 
pride of minstrels, are eschewed Louis heels and jester 
toes are the last word in footwear—as is likewise the 
boyish grip of the flapper that only she can give. It’s 
all part of her original nature combined with the forces 
of her environment. She is the evolution of a type which 
has been in the making three hundred years—the consum- 
mation and the poet’s dream! Cheerio, girls! 
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Forwarded to any part of the World, post free: 3 months, 
3s. ; 6 months, 6s. ; 12 months (including all Special Num- 
bers), 12s. Jn stamps or P.O.O.’s to THe PROPRIETORS, 
‘‘THE SLOPERIES,” BOSWELL Hous£, BOLT Court, 
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———— ) o( ————— 
HINTS ON KISSING. 


1—Never kiss anyone in the dark—it may be your 
mother-in-law. 

2—The most apparently shy girl will often say, “Get 
away closer.” Under these circumstances always make a 
point of coming nearer. 

8.—If there are any good-looking, middle-aged mothers 
about, always kiss them first, then they can’t say too 
much about your kissing the sweet faces of their lovely 
daughters. 

4—A little and often is the right way to kiss. Ry 
holding the object of their affections too tight, you don’t 
know what injury may be done to their raiment. A 
broken corset bone has often broken off an engagement 
and broken a heart into the bargain, 

5.—Never kiss more than seventeen separate girls in the 
evening. Nothing spoils a good coat quicker than an 
over dressing of face powder. 

6.—“ Kiss me quick and go, my honey,’ as the old song 
says. There’s nothing like a fond father’s boot to help 
you down the steps. 

———__)o(__-_— 


GET ON WITH IT. 


WILiie—** May I kiss you ?” 
Frittie—“ Isn't that just like a man! 
the responsibility on me!” 


Trying to put all 
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EARLY TO BED. 

“Ugh! it’s a pretty breezy night,’’ remarked a visitor, 
as he entered the mansion of the Scattercoats and shook 
hands all round. 

“Does it blow five pounds’ worth?” remarked the joy 
of the house. 

“Five pounds worth! 
the friend. 

“Well, pa said this morning that he must raise the 
wind to the extent of five pounds, and I only wanted toe 
know if he’s done it.’”’ and once again the _ guileless 
youngster sought his couch two hours before tima 


Jol 
QUITE SO. 


It has been a dull summer, though London has had a 
lot of visitors. A couple of United Statesmen met outside 
the Savoy, and, in course of conversation, one remarked 
that as yet London had no sky-scrapers 

“Thasso, bo,” said the other, “and, I’ll be bound to 
maintain. that I never knew a li’le ole sky that needed it 
more!’ 


What do you mean?” queried 
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LA VIE HAUTE! 

(A lady recently slapped a gentleman’s face in the Casino 
at Deauville, he having previously hit her in the eye.— 
Vide Press.) 

Heaven preserve me from resorts like Clacton— 

Places where stiff and starchy people go 

Where annually the denizens of Acton. 

Tooting or Lee foregather for a blow. 
The sombre joys of Margate, I’ve no use for 
And Yarmouth makes me gulp. 


Give me a place where life is free and easy 
And stupid things like manners don’t exist 
Where, if argument gets really breezy, 
You drive your point home with a boot or fist; 
A chappie’s tie too bright’s a good excuse for 
Reducing him to pulp! 


Take me to Deauville where no highbrow notions 
Of good behaviour mar the joyous day; 
And if—a prey to violent emotions— 
I feel compelled some idiot to slay, 
(Perhaps he’s dancing with my latest fancy), 
I’ll spoil his horrid face! 


Nor shall I fall a victim to depression 
If, having by mischance received my blows, 
With true nobility and self-possession 
The lady hits me flush upon the nose 
(Whether it’s Geraldine or merely Nancy). 


Sure! Deauville is the place! “ Pick,” 


THURSA DOUCHINE—THE GUY GIRL. 
—--— )o(—--—— 


GUY FAWKES DAY. 


From time immemorial November 5th was held as 
feast in honour of Bel or Baal, the god of fire. warmth, 
and light. Billingsgate, where they use such hot 
language, was originally one of his temples. It was only 
by the accidental choice of King James to open Parliament 
on that day, in 1605, that caused Guido Fawkes, Catesby, 
and his fellow conspirators to make their abortive attempt 
to blow up the national ‘‘gas-house” sky high, which 
resulted in their being burned in efligy, along with more 
modern malefactors ever since, 

Appropriately enough, Ally Sloper has chosen this 
date to renew the fireworks of youth and re-light the fires 
of humour in a generation that has been rendered some- 
what grumpy by wars and taxgatherers. 

Everyone remembers the Gunpowder Plot, but how 
many commemorate the fact that November th is also the 
anniversary of the establishment of Qonstitutional 
Monarchy in England! 

How many know that his Majesty King George V.— 
God bless him—is sitting securely on his throne to-day 
admired and loved by his subjects because of <n event 
that happened on November 5th, 1688? 

On that eventful day William of Orange landed at 
Torbay to become the Constitutional Monarch of this 
country and abolish kingly despotism for ever. 

The ‘Glorious Fifth,” as we intend to call it in future, 
ie also associated with a notable victory of the English 
over the French language. 

On that date, 120 years ago, the use of French for 
official correspondence was discontinued, and our own 
glorious English took its place. 

On November 5th, 1800, King George ceased to be the 
King of France on paper, little dreaming that 122 years 
later Ally Sloper would become the KING OF PAPERS! 

“Farmer” George gave up his empty title of “ King of 
France” without demur. The Privy Council decided that 
he should do so, and George III. said, ‘‘ What, what? The 
Kings of England have called themselves Kings of France 
without ruling that country for 600 years? I shall be a 
King in reality, not on paper!” 

The difference between Ally Sloper and King George 
III, is that George ceased to be a paper king on November 
5th, 1800, and Ally Sloper became the King of Papers on 
November 6th, 1922. 

———_)o(—___—_- 


THE GENTLE HINT. 


“Yes, samt, I gs Say Pons rg a man about the ‘ouse—an a 
entleman. You can always tell ‘em, T ! i 
ats on their ‘eads. ? oh ana rap Sane Sale 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


GIN AND GINGER. 


Peggy uses well her charms, 
Counts her swains a rounded score. 
Yet with empty heart and arms, 
Watching, waits for twenty more. 
Lovely Peggy, by and by 
We will wed—yes, you and I. 
But, sweet thorn in roses hid, 
Not each other—Heaven forbid! 
—--——— )o(———- —— 

“Hallo, old chap, what’s the matter? You look daze 
Had a touch of sunstroke or something?” 

“Sunstroke? Yes. a double son-stroke!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“ Twins—both boys!” 
——)o( 
“A rotten world this, 
troubles!’ 

“You're right, old son, and you’ll be deuced lucky if 
you get out of it alive!” 


nothing but worries ané 


—)o(—_—_ 

“Did you fetch that razor back from the barber’s?” 

‘Yes, dad.” 

“TI wonder if he has put a good edge on it?” 

“Oh, yes, dad; I’ve been cutting corks with it all the 
morning.”’ 

Jol 

“Is Mr. Benefinx still a member of the club?” 

“Yessir,” replied the hall-porter, ‘‘but he don’t come 
here now as he used; since he got married his habits ain't 
reg’lar.” 

Jo( 

“Well, how did you enjoy your week in the country?” 
inquired the parson of an East End parish, of one of the 
boys who had been for his annual treat. 

“Rotten,”’ was the reply. “No rows, 


w 


funerals—no nothing! 


no fights, no 
——)o( 
“Razor comfortable. sir? Head-rest as you like it?” 
“No, I don’t want to be too cosy. The last time I was 
at a barber’s I fell asleep and when I woke up I owed the 
chap my next week’s wages!” 
——)o(__ 


EASY FITTING. 


| 


A 


“Oh, Missis Wotsit, I do like your noo ‘at !” 
**M’ yes, Missis Thingummy. It rather suits me. 
thing is—it's a bit big in the seat.” 
0 
AN APT PUPIL. 


“Well, Tommy,” said Mr. Sharpshins, “ what have you 
been doing at school to-day?” 
“Grammar, dad,’ responded Tommy—“ adjectives.” 
“Ah, yes! Well, now give me the comparative and 
superlative of ill.” 
“Til? Worse—dead,” smartly replied Tommy. 
—————)o(-—_—__- — 


CATCHING A BEAVER. 

“Look here, how much longer shall I have to wait? 
You told me your master would see me presently, and I’ve 
been here half an hour!” 

“Sorry, sir,” said the office boy, “I forgot to tell you 
the guvnor’s gone away for the week end.’ ’” 

“But you told me he would see me.” 

*“He did—that’s why he went!” 

—---—— .) 0(-——_—_ 
AMOROUS TRADESMEN. 
The Passionate Ironmonger to His Love. 
Oh, for a thousand tongs to tell 
How grate and true a love is mine! 
Can I persuade thee, dearest Bell, 
To take my love and give me thine? 
For if thou wilt not give it—well, 
To steel it will be my design. 


The only 


I daily grow more wan and pail; 

My locks di-shovelled are and long; 
I range alone o’er hill and dale, 

Singing some sweet but sad love-song, 
Where minor keys do most prevail, 

Till folks say in the head I’m wrong. 


All this is love, tray chere, for thee; 

Oh, say that thou wilt be my wife, 
And let me thy de-fender be 

To guard thee through this world’s flerce strife! 
No chain-ge in me you'll ever see; 

No sorrow e’er shall mar our lif, 


So hoe! You laugh my love to scorn; 
A sieve-il answer you despise: 

My heart with anguish sore is torn; 
The scales art fallen from my eyes. 

I wish that I had ne’er been born; 
I’ve lost the only thing I prixe, 


ALLY: SLOPER’S HAL 


By STEPHEN FOY. 
. cue ee! Starr,” chaffed Dr. Porson lazily. ‘Find it 
to get away to lunch?” 
the ae Starr caught the note of amused friendliness in 
{0octor’s voice and laughed uneasily. 
lee Te it out, man,” said Porson. “I know it must be 
until a had a rotten time when I started practice myself, 
ta - influenza epidemic came along and set me on my 
Wish “es thing, influenza. Very useful to a young doctor. 
pice could put you on something like it to get your 
Ctice going,” 

’m just al .’” confes ; 
months of ose fed up essed Starr 
Penholders, I can 
Dine jin the dark.” 


daught gazed gloomily out of the window. Porson’s 

talkin er Lucy was passing on the other side of the Parade 

build § in so animated a manner to Andrews, the yacht- 

ct» that she did not look towards the Club. 

«“ Seer here, Starr,” said the doctor, confidentially, 

Which = an accountant, and I’m not. If there’s anything 
: Would do for you what that splendid epidemic did 

th me, let me know, and I'll get it going. I don’t know 
© kind of thing you want.” 

the — good of you, doctor. If you can persuade all 

pl urchwardens and managing clerks in the town to 

pl up their books and bolt it might make things 
fasantly lively for me.” 

| You've got old Downham, anyhow.” 

ee: Downham! I’ve just had a row with the brute, 

ta ugh he is my only client worth counting. Makes me 
Sp i a& neat account every month, take stock of all 

odgy old groceries, and then gets his hair wired when 

Suggest an annual fee of ten guineas,” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders sympathetically. 
You won’t be idle much longer,” he said to encourage 


“Seven solid 
in an office with nothing to do but chew 
tell the difference between cedar and 


pod younger man. “ You've got a big reputation, which 
tell before very long.” 

C °rson’s place was taken by a man Starr hated— 
Olonel G 


; arty, the premier bore of the Minnesingers’ Club. 
€ Colonel had grievances, and poor Starr was condemned 
> hear all about them. It was not until he had relieved 
ne soul in free condemnation of all the people he happened 
0 hate at the moment that Carty said genially: 
We; Talking to Porson when I dropped in, weren’t you? 
hj well, doesn’t e? Just passed his daughter Lucy with 
st : Andrews. Andrews is piling up the dollars, I hear, 
 ,oey it's an excellent match between them.” 
ae el said Starr, pulling himself up with his face 
cenly blanched. 
suite oene Andrews and Lucy Porson, I mean. 
itable couple in every way, don’t you think?” 
., tou don’t mean that they’re engaged?” 
ae tm I do. I have it on the best authority,” asserted 
alscare Onel, ready to pledge himself to the skin in support 
might } statement he had made, however groundless it 
that De. ‘Jolly good catch for the girl, I say, not but 
© she’s a handsome creature enough.” 
Uiteat daresay,” Starr lamely agreed, and remembered 
when ; usiness at the office. He had nothing to do, but 
one she Man is told that the girl he loves is to marry some- 


Very 


hand 8€, and in the same breath hear her described as “a 
aci SOme creature,” he is dangerously near the prussic 
ld stage, 


II. 
eae ath’ business would not support a bird’s-nest, still 
aski & home for Lucy, and he had never felt justified in 
althe= her to marry him. Yet he had felt sure of her, 
She ee Andrews’ open pursuit was naturally disturbing, 
"ag ad seemed very animated when she passed the Club 
tine © enemy 8 company, so that no doubt the news was 
“re A very sensible match,” he commented bitterly. 
ok stay in this hole any longer. Better emigrate. 
atch bananas growing and oranges getting the pip. 
at a rotten show this town is after all!” 
wey badly wanted soothing, and as he couldn’t denounce 
Runa faithlessness in the hearing of her father, he went 
Sittin 0 his other chum, Jimmy Durmer, the auctioneer, 
seas — assuming the preoccupied air of a busy 
roste, here was a sale in progress, with Jimmy on the 
in | im, and a crowd of three people. More might drop 
ater, but the first few lots were uninteresting, 
nn ty 2 was the boat-yard of the deceased Jeremiah Catt 
, 4nney Island, and did not provoke a bid. 
ate 8,” announced the auctioneer. “Catt Island, 
eo the very place for a modern Robinson Crusoe. 
dune, need to contain fourteen acres of eligible sand- 
Near, most desirable sites for Man Friday’s bungalow. 
.¥ fifty trees from a charming oasis in the middle of 


the ° aheer 
men? A real kingdom in itself. What offers, gentle- 


‘Half a crown,” 


said Starr. 
scorn to accept such a bid,” laughed the auctioneer. 
wae come! Who will take advantage of this 
ene opportunity of becoming a landed proprietor? No 
He J required. The sea is the only boundary. Who will 
a real king, monarch of all he surveys, for fifty pounds? 
art at that and take bids of five.” 
Nobody advanced on fifty. The auctioneer was not 


“xpecting a sale, since i ine w 
ale, sine cou 
should hg si he ld not imagine why anyone 


“No bids,” he said, 
exquisite retreat, 
€ning crowd. Su 
or for anyone wh 
°n a wide, wide 


“Now, 


in mock astonishment. “Such an 
80 near, but yet so far, from the mad- 
itable home for a poet or a bankrupt, 


© wants to be alone, all all alone, alone 
sea,”’ 


2 ry: Vee | \ — —uul Calcd 


“Fifty - five!” 
said Starr grimly. 
That last remark 


appealed strongly 
to him in his pessi- 
mistic mood. He 
would renounce the 
world and all its 
ways. 

Durmer was dis- 
turbed. He liked 
Starr and knew 
something of his 
— aiid finances, but could 
nis eye, and alimost mechanically proceeded to 
boost the thing .he was selling. 


“TI forgot to tell you, gentlemen, that there is a 
picturesque little villa in the centre of the island. It 
consists, I believe. of one room, and was formerly the 


dwelling of the late lamented Jeremiah Catt, from whom 
the island takes its name. It is not now guaranteed to be 
weatherproof; but, doubtless, if it were knocked down and 
completely rebuilt, it could be made a most desirable 
residence,” 

The audience had grown to seven, and in the ripple 
of chuckles which followed the auctioneer’s sally, one of 
the newcomers bid sixty pounds. Starr looked at him 
speculatively. But the thought of remaining in Camport 
whilst Lucy married another man was intolerable. 

“ Sixty-five,” he said firmly, and became a landed 
proprietor. 

Within an hour he had added to his worldly possessions 
by the purchase of a sailing wherry, come fishing tackle, 
and some tinned provisions. He paid down the purchase 
money to secure immediate possession, and set sail that 
evening for his new domain. 


1k. 

Now, Edgar Starr had the cool, resourceful courage 
of a printer’s devil, was something of an athlete, and won 
the M.C. during the war. But—and this big BUT was his 
undoing as a Crusoe—he had an unconquerable aversion to 
cats. Possibly one of his ancestors had been chewed up 
by a lion, but whatever the source of the feeling, it was an 
instinctive, a fundamental thing, quite uncontrollable by 
his will, You may remember that Nelson, or Odin, or 
George Washington, or one of the Big Heroes, had the 
same weakness? Starr had it badly. The mere touch of 
a cat’s fur sent a thrill of repugnance through him, and 
the biggest sacrifice Lucy Porson had made in her life wae 
in giving away her mouse-coloured Persian triplets because 
their presence made Edgar unhappy. 

Fortunately, Catt Island was quite devoid of cats. 
Starr did not sleep in the hut, but slung his hammock 
under the trees. When he awoke in the pleasant hour of 
dawn his blues had quite evaporated. It is hard to keep 
one’s mind dyed that. colour when one is young and 
hopeful. He lit his pipe and snuggled into his blankets, 
enjoying the lazy restfulness of early morn. As he became 
fully awake, however, the solemn duty of being sad 
recurred to him, He sprang out of the hammock and 
tramped over his sandy estate to the sea. He swam out 
to the Langant buoy and climbed upon it to rest. Then 
he came back with a leisarely stroke, telling himself that 
he rejoiced in his independence, but really and simply 
happy from the sheer joy of pleasant exercise. He quite 
forgot to be sad, and was lustily singing chanties all the 
time he rubbed himself down. 

Then he turned to pick up his clothes. 


i 
! i 
at 


F-HOLIDAY. 


Seated calmly on his trousers was a Cat! 

A Black Cat! 

He missed with the first chunk of turf, but got home 
with a stone. Then he dressed hurriedly. His enjoyment 
had lost its keen edge. All the way “home” to the hut 
he felt cats in the air, and there at the very door were 
three of them wrangling over an empty meat tin. He 
sprinted for the tin and kicked it violently away. They 
were too busy to notice him, and went at full stretch after 
the tin, whilst he plunged inside the hut and shuddered 
with violent distaste. Instinctively he bolted the door to 
safeguard himself from interruption. Then he sat down 
on the packing-case, which was his only piece of furniture, 
and easily remembered to be exceedingly sad. 

“Nerves!” he tried to reassure himself, and had @ 
sharp spasm of self-contempt. They were only cats, after 
all, and next morning he would account for them. He 
threw himself into his hammock, and was so overtired that 
even when the caterwauling again located itself around 
the hut he was too heavily asleep to be disturbed. 

He woke late. The only light in the hut dribbled in 
through a dirty window about eight inches square. He 
glanced through this and was reassured. Not a single cat 
was in sight, but as he too carelessly opened the door one 
sprang on his shoulder and two others slithered past his 
feet. But these he hardly observed, for far away before 
him across the white dunes stretched a long-tailed host, 
an army of cats busily scraping in the sands and hunting 
for provender amongst the pebbles on the beach. The 
screech of welcome raised by the cats near the hut reached 
the ears of all. With one unanimous yell of cattish glee 
they dropped whelks and winkles and raced silently, 
strenuously, for the hut, the only place on the islet which 
held anything humanly eatable. In a very frenzy of 
alarm he bolted the door. The cats inside the hut were tee 
busy to take notice of a mere man, and he was able to 
prepare himself with cool deliberation for the coming 
fray. 

First he tied his wire meat-cover over his head with 
most elaborate precaution. Then he assumed a pair of 
thick gloves, seized his net, and captured the first cat. 
The others were startled, and fled to hiss their wrath from 
the corners of the hut. They could not comprehend. It 
was sardines they were eating! Surely if this man had 
known he would have left them to their delight? But the 
guarded monster came on, and they could not get at him. 
One by one they were bagged, bagged in a potato sack, 
without the satisfaction of drawing blood from a single 
scratch. They discussed the matter at considerable length, 
but meanwhile Starr ate his breakfast and then sat down 
to smoke and drink. His lightning glimpse of that motley 
horde of cats upon the dunes had made his heart sink, and 
he wondered sadly about the problems of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. If these ravenous animals chewed him up 
would he necessarily become a tabby in some future state? 

He was startled by the same curious uproar at the 
beach, and again the besiegers departed to investigate. 
He had only a short interval of relief, for the cats returned 
almost at once, and this time there could be no doubt that 
they had been very heavily reinforced. Porson was 
dumping cats on the island, and, to Starr’s imagination, it 
seemed that he must have hired some Pied Piper to entice 
all the feline population of the south coast to the charmed 
sands of Catt Island. 

But the thing began to be serious. The besiegers were 
all fiercely hungry and emboldened by their numbers. 
There was a new and more savage note in their incessant 
parleying, whilst some of them began a determined 
scratching at the slight timber of the hut walls and roof. 


(Continued on pace 14.) 
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‘*Far away before him across the white dunes stretched the 


long-tailed hosts, an army of cats.”— 
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* But, good gracious, Joan! eight ices! I wonder you are not ashamed 


to ask for them.” x 
Joan—* Oh, I say they’re for you. 


Jol 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. 
By TRACY. 


I SHALL never forget the day, Sir, when they landed at 
Waterloo, 

Iwas regulating the traffic, Sir, and had quite a lot to do. 

I was having a bit of an argument with a man who was 
driving some sheep, 

When I suddenly saw three thousand Yanks marching 
along, four deep. 

“he leader, he came up to me, 
winked his eye, 

He told me they came from America, so I instinctively 
knew they were dry. 

Seeing that I was a copper, Sir, and therefore knew all 
about drink, 

HHe showed me a row of gold teeth, Sir, an da mouth as 
large as a sink. 

I marched them down to a brewery, that happened to be 
quite near, 

And before many minutes had gane, Sir, they had finished 
up all the beer. 

I ain’t like a man who boasts. Sir, but I can’t help saying 
with pride, 

My knowledge of wines and spirits got me the job as their 
guide. 

So I threw up the job in the Force, Sir—it was only worth 
ten pounds a week— 

And joined the American Sight-Seeing Club for a thousand 
a day and my keep. . 

They’re beggars for spending money, Sir, and tried to 
buy up the Strand; 

They made a bid of a couple of quid for St. Paul’s and 
the Life Guard’s Band: 

’ They went to the Tower of London, Sir, and saw the 
Crown Jewels on view; 

“It was thought by some, while chewing theri gum, they 
were worth quite a dollar or two. 

And now the’re gone back to Yankee-land and I’ve got 
this little Pub, 


It was given to me as a tip, you see, by the American 
Sight-Seeing Club. 


= ee 
TIME FOR SPOONING, 


“T’ve read in a book,” said he, 
“That up at the blinkin’ pole— 
Where the Eskimo chevys the sea lions 
An’ fishes for seal through a hole, 
That the evyening’s six months long ”’— 
He’d been squeezing her all the time. 
And she murmured as though from her inmost soul, 
“Oh, Archibald! how sublime!” 


Se 


Sir, and nodded and 


“If somebody left you fifty thahsand pahnd 


** Bill, : 


what weuld yeu de?’ 
*““Nowt!’ 


THE HEAD WAITER 
AND THE PRINCE. 


THIS is most auspicious. your Highness. Ahem, 
Auspicious, I think, sir, is the word, in view of the fact 
that our annual spring cleaning has just been concluded. 
Ahem. Allow me to conduct you to a tabie, your High- 
ness, if it is your pleasure to partake of lunch. Chop or 
steak, sir? Ahem. New potatoes? Very good. Anda 


little something to drink, sir? In a tankard? By all 
means. Very good, sir. Ahem. 

* * * * * - 

I trust you will find this to your liking, «ir. Household 


bread? Very good. Ahem. Excuse me, your highness, but 
did you happen to notice that gentleman. who just came 
in? He has taken a seat in the far corner, Yes, sir, that’s 
the one I mean. Quite a character. He was a regular 
customer for years. Then he disappeared for a while. 
Very strange that he should euddenly have turned up 
again the same morning you are here, sir. Ahem. Quite 
a coincidence. Who is he? I beg pardon, did I not 
mention his name, your Highness? That is MR, ALLY 
SLOPER—the Eminent, as he is sometimes called. Quite a 


character, sir; but a genial one. Always welcome, 
wherever he goes. Jike yourself, sir. Ahem. Another 
portion of peas, sir? ..., 

* * * * * 


If you allow me to say s0, sir, the country is very glad 
to have you home again....It. doesn’t seem quite 
like England with the Prince away, is a remark I have 
often heard passed. Still, you’ve had some wonderful 
experiences for a gentleman so young, which, no doubt, 
will be valuable to you and useful to the country in times 
to come. Ahem. 

* * * *% * 

You are more interested in that gentleman in the far 
corner than in your own doings at present? I’m not 
surprised, your Highness. As I said, he is a character— 
quite a character..... He had, ard I’ve no doubt he 
still has, friends amongst the nobility and gentry. There 
was the Dook Snook, whom I-remember very well. And 
the Hon. Billy. Both a trifle on the reckless side, perhaps 


—but gentlemen, I can assure your Highness. Ahem, I 

rather fancy they were both—er—smitten, if I may say so 

—with Mr. Sloper’s pretty daughter—Tootsie. But whether 

anything came of it. I don’t know.... Shall I replenish 

your tankard, sir? 
* * k * Kw 

Oh, yes, that’s his natural nose. Quite a lot of 
character in it, don’t you think, sir? Ahem. I have 
heard that it cost him a pretty penny to get it to that 
condition, although liquor was so much cheaper in pre- 
war days. A littie cheese, sir? I can recommend the 
Cheddar. 

* * * * * 

I dare say you were disappointed at not being present 
at your sister the Princess’s wedding, your Highness? 
Drop the Highness? Very good, sir. What the country is 
becoming interested in now, sir, is the prospect of your 
own. I quite agree, sir....It is an impertinence for 
people, even indirectly, if I may use the word, to try to 
influence your choice. Naturally, we should all like to see 
you marry some beautiful English girl. I trust you wil) 
pardon me for mentioning such a delicate subject, sir. 
It was, perhaps, not my place to do so. Ahem. But I’m 
old enough to be your father, sir, so perhaps I may be 
excused. 

* * *% * * 

You are having a nice holday, I hope sir. I’m 
afraid you are a little too energetic. You don’t spare 
yourself, judging by the reports I have read in the 
papers. But you must not overdo it, sir, for your own 
sake and the sake of the country. I know it is as easy 
for the old to give advice as it is hard for the young to act 


- on it. But your health is very important, sir. 
* * * 


* * 

The bill? Very good, sir. No, unfortunately, the 
proprietor is not here to-day, sir. He will he sorry when 
he hears of the honour you have done him in his absence. 
Perhaps some other time, sir? Ahem. Although we have 
not before been patronised by Royalty, you might be 
surprised to hear what a large number of well-known 
people use this plain and homely chop house. Scarcely 
a week passes but some celebrity or notoriety steps in for 
a chop or steak. Ahem. It makes the work very pleasant 
and interesting, sir, as you may imagine. For example, 
here are yourself and Mr. Ally Sloper—both in one 
morning! 

* * * *& * 

By the way, your Highness, if I may venture to ask 
you before you go, do you think your visit to India is 
likely to have a quietening effect upon the natives, and 
leave any permanent good results behind? . . . I am 
very glad to hear it, sir. You will have done a wonderful 
and valuable work if it turns out as you tay. 

Good day, your Highness, I trust you will do us the 
honour again some other day. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SHOCK TACTICS. 


Hall the 


Newspoy—‘'’Ere y’are, sir ! 
ur Sassy details!" 


“THE ANIMALS WENT IN 
TWO BY TWO.” 


From “Society Gossip” in the “Court Circular.” 

LADY PRISCILLA POWYS DE TOLLEMACHE TINKLE- 
TOP, second cousin twice removed to His Grace the Dook 
Snook and niece of Baron Wyld of Tottering Towers, 
Totteridge, is a dear old scion of the aristocracy whose 
smile, tempered with courtly grace, lights up a counte- 
nance which, but for a slight tendency to obliquity of 
vision and a nasal organ, whose chronic rubicundity 
necessitates an all-too-frequent application of the furtive 
powder puff, it is no disparagement to say, compares 
favourably with the type of beauty for which her long 
line of female progenitors have been justly famous. 

Lady Priscilla is gifted and accomplished, is a great 
lover of animals, though she has never married. Suitors 
she has had many, but an unfortunate disappointment in 
her early youth, when, through the base deception of a 
fortune-hunting adventurer, who, taking advantage of her 
youthful innocence, trifled with her affections and 
squandered the gifts in money and kind that she lavished 
upon him, and then, at the church door, before the 
ceremony, eloped with her richer and, some say, even more 
attractive cousin, Lady Virginia Pilchamp. 

Her only solace, since this sad occurence, has been her 
love of animals and birds. She has devoted herself to her 
pets. As Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Caterpillars, she is an authority whose fiat 
is accepted, without question, as absolutely final. 

Her cottage orne in the shires is a miniature Zoo, and 
her aviary and apiary are models of their kind, 

Many of the pets are so dear to her that. when going 
down to the South Coast for her annual fortnight, she 
cannot bear the separation from them even for that period 
and, consequently, arranges for them to accompany her 
on the journey. 

On Thursday afternoon, leaving Melton Mowbray, where 
the pies come from, by an early train she reached 8t. 
Pancras and, having to cross London, hailed a taxi in 
which, with an armful of. prize Poms and King Charles 
spaniels, she seated herself. A couple of Borzois and 
Alsation wolf hounds jumped into the cab and nestled at 
her feet. A railway porter brought along a couple of 
cages containing parrots, another followed with a basket 
of kittens and their Persian parents, a third trotted behind 
with a pair of marmosets perched on his shoulders, and a 
riers lion cub padded after him attached to a thin brass 
chain. 

After considerable arrangement and re-arrangement the 
whole consignment was stowed away and the taxi-man, 
jerking down his little flag, carefully tucked in Lady 
Priscilla’s skirts, and, shutting the cab door, touched his 


cap and said: “ Beg pardon, mum—me lady—but—-was you 
expecting a flood?”’ 


Latest dope scandal ! 


}o(———- 
Maids are as scarce as ever, Some now object to be 
called servants, and insist on being called “Paid Guests.’ 


TOO TRUE, 


“T've always made it a rule to tell my wite 


2 everything that 
happens. 


** Same here—and lots that don't happen !” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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“ HULLO—ULLO—ULLO—’ULLO—’ULL—O!!! Is that 
you, Lardi? 
+ * * * x 
“Nice day? Not much! Yes—no—no—yes! Well, you 


*sked me to ’phone and tell you all I did yesterday, so 
*rewith the expenditure of lid, to keep my word. 
* * * * * 


aS. There's by way of being a lot to tell, so I must talk 
ith unladylike rapidity—viz., gabble—and if you can't 
jusipet well. I don’t s’pose it matters so very tre-meng- 
rly! 


* * * * x 


Yesterday? Yesterday? What a long way off it seems! 
* oa * * * 


“Well, to begin with, I went to the races, escorted by 
two titles. I do love going about with titles, Lardi, 
Specially when they aren’t new ones. (By-the-bye, 1 must 
tell you how I went to a Book Dinner t’other evening and 
Wore, pinned on my palping chest, a card on which was 
Written the following names, ‘Sir Herbert Barker, Sir 
alter de Freece. Sir Charles Hawtry, Sir Gerald du 
aurier, Sir Charles Higham, Sir Herbert Morgan.’ D’you 
know what book that represented? Why, ‘Five (K)Nights” 
by Victoria Cross, of course, Silly!) 


* * * * * 


te. Now, where was I? Ah! yes, the races. 
°ok Snook and the Hon. Billy took me. So clinking! 
'€ smooth car—two men to one girl—a Duke and an 


°Nourable—plenty of straw-tinted stuff that fizzes—and 
there we were! 


Well, the 


hal a * * * 


“ But, oh! cherie, things weren't so clinking as the day 


Wore on, ‘cause those bally gees just did everything we 
didn’t want ’em to! 


* * * * * 


“Dear pets! As glassy, prancing, preening gees, I 
adored them: but as race horses, backed by poor hard-up 
me, I thought them most obiectionable animals! 

- * * * * 


‘ “And I choose so well, too—a thoroughly sound reason 
or every selection I made. 


The Dook and the Hon. Billy have a bad day. 


“ F’rinstance, I chose my runner for the 2 o’clock race 
because the cerise on his jockey’s cap was exactly the 
shade of my newest evening gown; for the 2.30, because 
the owner’s Christian name was the same as my very 
first boy’s when I was twelve; for the 3 o’clock, because 
the dear gee had sucn a lovely nose (rather like Pa’s!!); 
for the 3.380, because the jockey sneezed three times; for 
the 4 o'clock, because the name of the horse spelt back 
wards, and with two other letters added in. meant some- 
thing rather s’nice; for the 4.30, because the gee-gee looked 
so fat and sturdy and comfy; and for the 5 o’clock, 
because I heard a smart woman say that it was always 
lucky to put one’s money on a horse that looked round, 
and this particular horse looked round twice when he was 
cantering up to the starting post! 

*% 7 * * * 


‘But even though I made these well- 
thought-out selections, not a_ single 
bookie had to pay out. so far as I was 
concerned, 

* # * * & 

“The Dook and Billy did nearly as 
badly, because they both put their trea- 
suries on ‘dead certs,’ ‘sure things,’ 
‘cast-iron tips,’ ad exclusive informa- 
tion straight from the stable. 

oa > * * * 


“So we all came back feeling very 
sorry for ourselves and wishing that 
the money was still in our banks 
instead of in the big bags hanging 
round the necks of cheery gents with 


white hats, 1esonent voices, and a 
forcible—if not very varied-low of 
language. 

* * * * * 


“Therefore, as I didn’t get any luck 
with these two companions, I gave 
them the bird d’reckly we got back to 
‘town, and aczepted Lord Bob’s invita- 
tion to feed and fox-trot. 

* % * * * 


““I wore my blue chiffon worked all 
over with silver-thread roses and with 
nothing underneath except palest pink 
silk tights. 

* * * * * 


“Bob said I looked like a sylph, but 
I felt more hke a snowflake—’specially 
when the electric fans were at their 
busiest. 
* * * * * 


“Still, to be smart (and a girl’s 
better dead than dowdy) one must be 
more or less unclothed. Eh? What? 
Yes? No? Yes—of course! 

*% * % * * 


“There were some funny folk at 
Puddle’s Club, and a fat lady (oh! why 
will fat women dance!) glared at me 
while a baldish gent looked over his 
shoulder and tried to glad-eye me. 
But little thigs like that didn’t matter, 
because Lord Bob is just IT, as far as 
partners go. 

* *% + 7 * 


“Towards midnight they had ». 
roulette dance with asa (as, of course, 
Your sultry Giddiness knows quite 
well!) the floor marked in squares like a roulette board 
with a sort of clock on the wall, which ran round and 
round until it came to a stop with its hand pointing to a 
certain number. And the couple who happened to be 


STRAY PARS. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


“T have shown this to a jeweller,” 
said the young woman, flinging the 
engagement ring scornfully at his feet. 
‘Did you think,’”’ she asked with crush- 
ing sarrasm, “you could cement our 
affection with paste?” 


“So!” hissed the young man, fold 
ing his arms and gazing at her with 
equal scorn, “it’s paste, is it? And 


yet you are not stuck o~ it.” 


———= = }Gt 
PIGG WOULDN'T DO. 


A well-meaning person once accosted 
a Castleford miner who owned two 
fine terriers. ‘How much are these 
dags worth?’ 

“Well. abaat sivvin pun’ tin.” 

“Oh! dear, seven pounds ten for two 
worthless dogs. Why not put your 
money to good use—say, in pigs?” 

“Aye, an’ a silly-looking fool I'd he 
going ratting wi’ pigs?’’ 


—_—)o{ 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


The 


“What's that? cook’s hair 
burnt off? How did that happen?” 
“Why, Jane, the second girl, over- 


heard you say she couldn’t hold a 
candle to Mary.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, she tried it.” 


)o( 


“Ungirly girls and girly girls 
Where’er girls girl we see; 

But the girliest girl of all girl girls 
Is the girl who girls for me.” 
Lays of an Elderly Male Bird. 10}th 

Edition. 


q 


dancing on the square hambered to correspond with 
where the hand stopped got the prize. 
= * e * * 

‘“‘Well, Bob and I were just executing a rather kick-y 
corte on No. 29, when I saw the hand stop at No. 30. So, 
without a soul noticing, I gave Bob a tiny shove and got 
him on the next number just in time. 

* * * + * 
“Thus we won the prize, which turned out to be a pair 
of——" 

% * * * * 

No, no, Exchange, please don’t cut me off! 
said a word! What a shame! 
have a fresh call! 


I’ve hardly 
No, I certainly won’t 
I shall report this to the Supervisor! 


And I had only just began to speak!! 


ii 


With Lord Bob at the Savoy. 


A GREAT SECRET REVEALED AT 
LAST. 


In times of great adversity, 
When evils in diversity, 
Devised by Hun perversity, 

Afflicted Land and Sea, 
Unknown it’s true to most of us, 
Old Sloper cooked the toast for us, 
And spread on it their host for us, 

A.S. OF A.S.C. 
* * a 


. AX \ ' ! 
| KY ri : Looser 
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THERE you are, then—now the well-kept secret is busted 
for ever more. 

Now you know just what the one and only Eminent 
was doing ‘“‘ When it was dark.” 

A thorn in the side of our enemies—a real ’cute Guy— 
doing his little bit for the sake of his dear old country, 
and, incidentally, doing his little self a bit of good at the 
same time for the sake of his dear old self. 

Deputy-Deputy’s-Assistant’s-Assistant-Director-General 
Alwyn Slopeur (as he styled himself for the time being), of 
Ally Sloper’s Cavalry, MOS ©, F O 8, O B, OFF, OB 
JOYFUL, ETC., ETC. 

Everyone in the corps knew his famous crest. 

The crossed bottles of “old dry,” gules, beneath a 
white hat rampant, on a shield argent, with the flaminz 
motto “What I wants I gets!” 

It is creditably reported that when the Clown Prince 
saw this strange device on the side of a disabled lorry, 
after the temporary retreat of the Allies early in 1918, he 
turned despairingly to Ludendorff (who was standing by 
his side. in one piece, rather the worse for events of the 
previous evening) and said, in. bitter tones, as he bit er 
bit off the end of the flor-de-cabbage he was sucking: 

“Alas! what is the use of trying to win? What is the 
use of ‘Hymns of Nine,’ let alone ‘Hymns of Hate’? 
Sloper’s here somewher—now these British can’t lose.”’ 
lose.”’ 

He said no more, for violent colic pains seized him, and 
he was carried off. moaning in his delirium: 

“Slope, slope, for Sloper’s coming—run and tell poor 
Pa * w * * * 

After braving shell fire and hell fire, gas and gas com- 
panies, aye, even therms thermselves, Ally Sloper returned 
to this country worn out, weary, but with a will to win. 

Hence, in the dulness of time, “Ally Sloper’s Half- 
Holiday ” is re-born. with most of the old boys back again, 
Just ask any of the boys who were either North, East, 
South, or West, and you’ll see they’ll all corroborate the 
statement that a mystic hand saved our bacon (half a 
dozen sides of it sometimes from one A.S.C. wagon— 
anyway, we didn’t get it), and that common rumour had 
it that a big-nosed, large-hearted old joint in gold braid 
and scarlet had a lump to with it all—A.S. himself it was. 


3 ALLY SLOPE'R ' S AALF-HOLIDAY. 


“BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS.” GIVING THE SHOW AWAY 


ct 


A CAUTIOUS LOVER. 


‘* You know I love you dearly, 
More than anyone I've met, 

And, sweet, I hope sincerely, 
We may be happy yet. 

Still, haste but leads to sorrow 
One must'nt be too rash 

I'd marry you to-morrow 
‘‘Yus, and the magistrate asked me, ‘can't ye live with your husband But—have you any cash? 

without fighting ?' an’ I says, ‘not ‘appily, yer honour,’ I says, 


Srepy Pat—*‘ Say, mate 
Suirnuy Tove (in husky whisper,—‘' Shurrup, ye fool. Can't ve 
read? 


DROIT DE SEIGNEUR. 
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Tue Gov'NER (to our new maid)—‘t Your mistress tells me 


( \ f / /; Dy 
A\ \\ Wi} Uf y/ Get: 
“S Y fi / j / iy 
that she caught the gardener kissing you. Now, under- K™ y) fy Ue i] 
stand, Mary, if there’s any kissing to be done in this \ x aff, /}/ Tf 
house, you must consider your master first !" , & ‘ if T// : 
: W oe 
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CENSORRY! 


‘*No, my good man, I shall be happy to subscribe to your entertainment 
when your songs have been—er—slightly sterilized !" 
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ttt: A NON-PAYING PROPOSITION. 
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KOR 3 ARTHUR auwplrYe SD 
THEATRICAL AGent—* Then we'll consider that settled. ' 
** What is your protession ?” Acror—** But—er—what about the contract ?” 
‘**] write, poems, short stories, novels, plays . . .,. AGuNnT—** Oh, that’s all right. A verbal contract ‘Il do.” 
‘I theem to know your fathe; lemme thee, where “Yes, but—what do you live on?” Actor—“' Listen, laddie. The last time I had a verbal cen 


; 
— have I theen net in the Beauty Chorus ? tract I drew a verbal salary 
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Whee Cocaine Fiend: 
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OUR WEEKLY WHI 


RLIGIG. 
Des p.te the efforts Reg. McKenna made, The Yank insists our war debt must be paid: The friendls feeling farmers all display, Broadcasting for the 
“(nce a wireless way: Why girls should take it, Heaven alone can tell, This dreadful drug that drags them down to hell: Remember, remember, the 
Fifth of November, When Guy did a duce of a dust up, So Sloper to-day, in his own little way, Is bent on a bit of a bust up! A ladies’ doctor says the time 
'S ripe, To give up cigarettes and smoke a pipe: To learn the giddy glider folks are trying, And girls and boys will shortly all be flying: Some curious 
Power possessed by “ world finance,’’ Compels our pliant Premier to dance.—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 
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AN HONORABLE GENTLEMAN. 
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She—(After the proposal)—“ You will be kind to me, won't you deary ?” 
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66 Card Gent (As ticket collector approaches): “Gentlemen, I trust to Angry Customer: ‘ Now how the devil did I order these eggs?” ' 


= 
your honour. Waitress: “Well, you wasn’t too polite about it.” 
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“AS I WAS SAYING”: 


HERE and there, everywhere, there’s a feeling in the 
air as the folks go jogging along. With a emile all the 
while, in the middle of 
their “dial” the boys all 
break into song. Every 
flapper, every chappy, is 
seo bright and brisk and 
happy—in the tramcar, 
taxi, “bus or train, and 
behind us and before us 
they are shouting out in 
chorus, ‘‘Alloo, Allyoo, 
Allylajah, Ally who? 
ALLY SLOPER’S COME 
BACK AGAIN. 

* 


* * 


Quite so. Now let the 
boys (of forty years or 
more) remember the days 
of long ago, and tell 
their kids the story of 
Ally’s bygone glory and 
the idiotic things he used 
to do. Don’t mind the 
looks of pain as the boys 
and girls complain, 
j * Papa’s gone balmy 
since “A.S.’ arrived.” As they read it every day, they’ll 
quickly learn to say, ‘““No wonder daddy feels so young 
again.”’ 


* * * * * 


Yes, whether you like this No. I or not, next week’s 
“Sloper” will make you sit up, and take notice! I don’t 
want to give the show away before it comes off, but when 
I whisper in the smallest type our Printer can conveniently 
set—in the absence of a watchmaker’s optical apparatus— 
that it will mainly be concerned with the Lord Mayor’s 
Show on Friday, the 9th inst, you'll begin to twig that 
there is something coming along which will keep you 
chuckling from the Bank to Shepherd’s Bush or from 
Piccadilly to Palatine Road. Baleey muh! 

* w * * * 

Politically we are now 
in the stew-pot. The wait- 
ing game is up—a General 
Election is at hand. Let 
us tackle it then in primy 
earnest. It’s got to be 
either a Labour cr a Con- 
servative Government, and 
as Labour is the most Con- 
servation of the two, it 
doesn’t such matter, The 
result looks like leaving 
Lloyd George to take a 
world tour and come back 
three years hence as the 
Premier of the League of 
Nations. The Wizard of 
Wales would be a “star” 
turn in America and our 
Colonies; in fact, would 
find hot toast and tea 
awaiting him everywhere 
except Turkey. There they 
would sooner roast him 
than toast him, 

* * * 


What I like about the Prince of Wales is that he ia 
always up-to-date—or a step or two in front. While, at 
the moment, he is mighty keen on hunters and hounds. 
he still keeps an eye on starting sets and Stepney wheels. 
One of the big attractions of the Motor Show, which opens 
on Monday at Olympia, is the stylish and superposh car 
he has just bought from Crossleys’. Pragger Wagger, 
F.O.8,, spots a good thing on sight, and this All-British 
car, a credit to everybody concerned, will, indisputabubbly 
—or words to that effect—be the star of the Show! 

* 


*« 7 = * 


Can it really be true 
that Marie is through and 
free of life’s cackle and 
clatter? Then, indeed, 
we're bereft since no other 
is left to give us her songs 
and her “patter.” They 
have laid her to rest, nigh 
One ot the Best, who was 


known to us merely as 
“That,” but the music- 
hall game was ever the 


same, you love it and leave 
it at that. So let us not 
dread to he tolled in for 
dead, as the White-Eyed 
Kaflir can tell, so long as 
you're here, you’re never 
“small beer” to yourself 
and a few more os well. 
* * * 

I heard a good thing 
yesterday. Jt was up at 
our printers, where cne of 
the compositors was set- 
ting up an obituary notice 
. AS —(no, you are wrong 

—— again; it was not ours)— 
an obituary notice which 
ended in the customary 
manner, “No flowers. By 
request.” And the old comp., who, apparently, had had 
some acquaintance with the man who had died, looked at 
ii critically and, with a contemptuous sniff, exclaimed, 
No flowers! Wot’s ‘e want, Fireworks?” 

* * * * % 

We were just going to press and someone tuggestea 
one title for the interview, some another, silly things— 
“TLet’s soap so!”—* Wash the matter?”—‘ Splashes of Sun- 
light,” and so on. Eventually one bright brainwavelet 
rippled along the words, ‘“‘ While there’s life there’s soap,” 
when the shrill, small voice of the Juniorest Office Boy, 
during a momentary interval in the ticker-tacker of the 
typewriter, broke the silence, “ Ah! you'd better Lever- 
hulme for that!’....He was orly a little chap, but 
there’s a distinct dent in the pavement outside where he 
landed. 


The White-Eyed Kaffir as 
Falstaff. 
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SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has been bestowed on 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, F.O.S., 
chiefly 


because he is our Prince. 


“Motto, dad,” chirrupped the Son and Heir, 
“This is the best bit of biz. you’ve done since 
I was a kid. Cheerio! No complaints!” 


And the Aged Ruin picked up his” brolly and 
proudly patted himself on the back. 


CHATS AT &7!- 
“THE CHEESE.” 


No. 1—PRELIMINARY 
CANTER. 


“SIR.” said the Emi- 
nent litterateur, in re- 
sponse to my modest inyi- 
tation, “it’s a bit too soon 


in the day—besides I've 
already had a couple. 
W\ ~~ Lee Still. if you insist... .” 

i rn <5 “ William! Unsweet- 

x A) ened for me—and for you, 
IN Wry VEN eir—Mr,—er——?" 

VSN “ Boswell ! 

KS . “Ah, yes. Mr. Boswell, and 

ICS how’s your father?—what’s yours? 

—.—-t Lime juice and soda?  Righto. 

You'll allow me to—er—er— tall 

events—er —’’ and the Moss Grown 

Ruin vigorously searched his 


pockets one after another, inside, 
outside, right, left, back, and front, 
even undid the string that tied up his umbrella, and dived 
his hand down to the bottom of the brolly, where it re- 
appeared through a hole in the cover. : 

“Tut-tut-tut. Dear me. I’m afraid J—er—where can it 
be? Must have dropped my note case in the "bus.”” 

“But, sir,” said I, “this is my show, of course. : 

“Well, Bozzy my boy, since you insist, i Here's 
to ’ee!” and, draining his tumbler, he settled down into 
the big arm-chair, which had, in days of yore, ensconsed 
the mighty form, and attained a high polish from con- 
stant contact of the flowing coat-tails, of his predecessor 
in literature, Dr. Samuel John:on. ringt 

Crossing one bony knee over the other and joining the 
tips of the fingers of each hand, he gave me his attention. 

“Where have you been, sir.” I asked, “all this time, 
and why have you turned up again?” 

“Sir,” replied the Ancient Edifice, “that is a long story 
and, between ourselves, a thirsty one. 

The hint was accepted. ‘ 

“BEmbarrasments.” continued the Mildewed Ruin, smooth- 
ing the band of his delapidated Stetson, ‘temporary or 
chronic, occur even to the best regulated ink-slingers. 
The see-saws of Fleet Street fame waft us, helicopterwise, 
up to the heights of Everest and down to the depths of 
some divine despair.” 

And, in a somewhat wheezy voice, he lightly chanted: 

“Time was when ‘oof’ and I were well acquainted, 

When I bought Crown Coronas by the box, 
When girlies gazed upon, and nearly fainted, 
The futuristic colours of my socks. 
My weskits white, my spats were even whiter, 
My shiny toppers, paralysed the men. 
You couldn’t meet a brighter, lighter, writer— 
Ah, me! I was a lively litterateur then! 
Ah, me! Alack and alas! The days that are no more. 
Lemon kids and Persian lamb collars were, in those days, 
the badge of all our tribe. One could hail the jingling 
hansom without the discomforting necessitude of delving 
with inquisitive finger into an elusive ticket pocket to 
make sure one had the harmless, necessary coppers for 
the customary tip, ‘’Stonishing how dry one’s mouth gets, 
nowadays, smoking cheap cigarettes!” 

Again the gentle hint was duly honoured 

“But to resume our muttons, the peidulum wags first 
one way and then the other, and, when it bangs against 
one side of the clock case, the wise and wily one waits 
awhile and trusts to better times coming along on the 
rebound. By the way, talking about trust, it’s simply 
scandalous what measly. miserable, grasping ghouls one 
meets under the shadow of the three brass balla nowadays. 
Why, this very morning as ever was—but that’s another 
story. After all, there are plenty of public clocks about 
and policemen are prevalent and politeful. But what are 
we—when we are—where are we?—what was it you wanted 
to know? Willum! George! Harry! Whash yer name? 
Anotheroftheushual!” 

“Look here, old bean, this is getting a bit too thick,” 
I expostulated. “I don't know if yoa think you've struck 
one of Fleet Street’s millionaires complete with portrait 
and cheque book: but, if you do, you never backed a 
bigger ‘also-ran’ in your life! Jam your toe on the 
brake and leave the accelerator alone!” 

The Sundried Synonym rose, somewhat unsteadily, to 
his feet, and, pressing the time-honoured topper on his 
lofty cranium, with a Beatty tip to leeward, extended a 
minatory finger in my direction. 

“Misser Boshwell, shir!’’ he exclaimed, with slightly 
exaggerated dignity, “if you will do me the honour of 
partaking of a 1-l-limejuiceansorer at my expensh—and in 
my absence—I will just step up the Court and borrow 
the cashey from the monier. Goo’ morning!” 

And s0 we parted. 

BOSWELL JUNIOR. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE DANCING LESSON. 


N—d the dog!!!" 
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“DID YOU EVER.” 
By TRACY. 


DID you ever have a holiday—a fortnight by the sea? 

Did you ever see a girl there, as happy as could be? 

Did you notice that she always wore the most attractive 
frocks, 

And sometimes in a bathing-suit, she skipped about the 
rocks? 

Did you find that she 
astonished air. 

But smile “a smile of welcome,” when you took the vacant 
chair? 

Did she tell you that her family were motoring in France, 

But the trip would really bore her, although she had the 
chance? 

Did she ever softly tell you, and fill your heart with joy, 

That she was frightfully fond of you—you were the only 


would greet you with a most 


boy? 
Did she tell you of her place in town, and who she 
really is, 


That she’s Corisande from Camberwell, and each day goes 
to “bizz’’? 

Did you know that you could walk into a tea-shop in the 
Strand, 

And be served with eggs and coffee by your “ priceless % 
Corisande? 

Did you think that she believed you, when you told her 
all those lies, 

When you were sitting hand-in-hand beneath the summer 
skies? 

Remember this, my little man, that girls with eyes of blue, 

Can spin a yarn about themselves just as well as you! 


A golfer on the first tee, impatiently waiting for the 
couple of rabbits in front to get our of range, to his 
caddy, ‘‘Do you think I can play, boy?” 

Caddy, sizing him up, “I dunno, sir, till I’ve seen you 


. take a stroke or two.” 


—_—)o(—_—_—_ 


He—‘' I wish to goodness someone would invent a way of using 
hammer so's you wouldn't hit your fingers.” 
Sue—'' Why not take both hands to it dear ?” 


rou 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


F WE'VE been “resting”! as my daughter, Tootsie, who’s 
im “the profession,” calls it. That’s all. “Resting”! 


Some folks ‘ave been saying different, but don’t you 
lieve it! 
Ally ain’t ’Oratio B., and never were, and I ain’t got a 

Manshun, or a park, and a racecour e, and a lake and 
ats of my own and never ’ad. 

tay I say is this. If Ally ’ad been ’Oratio B., I'd ‘a’ 

hat there place of ’is and swanked it at Mentony. 

ut must of all I'd ’a’ digged for the buried treasure. 


Ut I never did ’ave no luck, not even when Ally were 
at ‘the front. 

Die like an ‘ero.” I wrote and told ‘im, “and let me 
ave @ line when it’s done.” 

Ut not ‘im. He’s that aggravating as never was. He 
"Tote to say he were in the thick of it, right in the van. 
or told everybody. I said as the nation would raise a 

numint to Ally—and I ’oped they’d pile it atop of ’im! 
€n a sargent what knew ‘im come ‘ome, and when 
no ked where my poor dear Ally was buried, so as I could 
get and see ’ig grave—and make sure a3 he couldn’t never 

Out—-the sargent said as Ally were safe in the Quarter- 

aster’s store at the base. 
th Ow’s that?” I asks. “He wrote and said he was in 

© thick of it—in the van.” 
: “Yes. mother,” the sargent- 
major says, “but the van was the 
one what they load up with ‘the 
tots. Ole Ally slept in it so that no 
one shouldn't steal poor Tommy's 
rum—'cept ‘imself.”’ 
If you’d knocked me down, vou 
a’ ‘urt me more, but Ally were 
always a disappointing man. 

But he got ‘is medal olright— 
at least, they promised it. There 
was lots like ’im as kept miles 
be’ind danger, and all ’ad to ’ave 
What fo ; medals—on’y nobody didn’t know 
Were or—until at last the War Office said as how they 

he given : them for keeping themselves in preserves. 

“dl for jam, as they say. 
and ae Ally got ’is discharge, I met ’im at the gates, 

“A ed _1m what he’d brought me from France. 

ten ne thirst!” he says. 
for "ig ¢ that ain’t like a loving ‘usband, is it? Not a kiss 
tiie lefest blessing! Not a ’aporth of ’is good conduck 

“Py or whatever they call it. 

l 


tte mown that old thirst,’”’ he says to me. It’s not 


Tag 


\ 


8ix weeks a-trying to drown it, but he never 
He said it were the fault of the Army ’as ‘ud 
Ng it up and tantalising ‘t for years with tots. 
hot Lae had a chance, old thing,” he says—“ at 
th after the first week, ‘cause the Q.M. put chains 
© cases o‘ rum and the sentry smelt my breath 
Tound. I tell you, bag o’ old teans, the Army’s 
to the dogs!” 
3 a8 may be, but I do know as Ally ‘adn’t got a 
He the end o’ six weeks, and 
talkin Priertor of the “Arms” were 
retiri £ of building a bung-a-loh an’ 
ee Mg, and m;’aving no “ house- 
Ding” all that time. 
Exehan Ally went to the Labour 
ange. There’s always a lot o’ 


e 
Succeeded 
heen bringi 
least, 
round 

V’ry 
F0ing 


Br E 
a there exchanging their labour al HH) | 
they 2 pe therc—for doles, «nd {J } 
m ree to make out as Ally were | HH 

; ¥Y gent, and, as such, ] | 
"ntitled to starve. er | | 


iM 
My 


ag oe © got two parties to certify 
and e9 Hei a brewer's assistant 
uldn’t get work, which, so far as I see, were a- 


Were inion elber. Any’ow, he got the dole, and told me ’e 
Ts i comf'table for life! 

Wifle ¢9 en rallied round wonderful, +o as ‘is own darlin’ 

day ’e wade « get near ‘im, but at the end of the second 
“Unles doles was a failure. 

‘stead a 8 the Gove’nment pays ua chaps once a day, 

What's Once a week. I'll vote agenst ’em,” he says, “and 

reason more, old lady, you'll do the same or T’ll know the 
He’ Why.” 

‘ving Aen right in that. A lady ain’t got no chanst of 

& Week aoe outer the dole when it’s on’y paid cnst 
“Te I v talked about putting ’isself up for selection. 

Mean to pet into the House,” he said—“ and, mind you, I 
“Oh ee in, ri make ’em sit up!” 

ice it may never come to that,” I says. 

to do it wo to keep a roof over our ’eads if I have 

Sor reli ei, an’, at the worst, we might apply for out- 

ef—but the Ouse,” I says. “Never!” 


ut j 
‘t seems as he meant getting into the ‘Ouse of 


lifting S 


Commons and being a common 
member. same as ’Oratio B. 

“Ah. that’s different,” I says. 
“*Oratio cid pretty well out of it, 
so I haven't no subjection,” and we 
left it at vhat. 

An’ one day a gent, with one of 
them shiny ’ats they draw in pic- 
tures advertising some boot polish, 
called to see Mr. Sloper, and ’im 
and Ally talked till the tea drawed 
right outer the pot, me ’aving put 
it on the ‘ob. 

I thought I'd listen, but our door 
creaks so, that I dassent put my face near, but when 
the party ‘ad gone, Ally comes to me as swanky as a pig 
with its tail in curlers. Z 

“I’m going to resume publishing myself weekly,’ he 
says, and wild ’orses wouldn’t draw no more out of ’im, 

But off he goes to Fleet Street, a-thinking I’d never 
guess what ’e were up to. But I ain’t blind, and when 
I see “Wine Orfice Court” writ up, I knowed ‘e ‘adn't 
got rid of ’is old ‘abits. 

And wuss! When I got ’ome agen, there was a letter 
for ’im in a girl’s ’andwriting. I put it in the steam of 
the kittle and opened it, then I read: 

“Beloved Ally, I hear you are coming out again. Oh! 
joy and rapture! I know your office, and will call on you 
at six p.m. to-morrow.—Flossie.” 

With a beating ’eart I stuck the letter ur agen and left 
it for ’im. 

But I shall be at ’is orfice at 6 p.m. to-morrow, me and 
my umberella! 


Z ' 
Wn, 


(To be continued.) 
———)o(—_—_— 
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Et NES 
LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


SPOTTING A “BEAVER.” 


I DARESAY you know, chappies, that there’s a 
ridiculous game called ‘‘Beaver.” You spot a fellow with 
face fungus on his cheeks and you immediately call out 
“Beaver.” That’s one point to you, and if you’re lucky 
enough to spot five before the other fellow, you win the 
game and the boodle. 

Last Friday I was teiling my new flame, Birdie 
Fitzspender, all about the game. She thought it was 
frightfully swish, and murmured: 

“We'll have a game now, Bob. I'll bet you a cigar 
against a bottle of bubbly that I spot five beavers before 
you do.” 

I thought it was a good idea, chappies, because I’m 
remarkably quick at spotting beavers (seem to smell ’em 
out somehow), so I increased the stakes by a couple of 
kisses, and off we started. 

I must say, chappies, that it was a frightfully exciting 
contest. Almost before I could wink, Birdie had spotted 
a couple of beavers before I could score a point. 

“Pommery sec,” she warbled. ‘Never mind, 
thing.” 

Well, that was something, chappies, wasn’t it? but I 
determined that I wasn’t going to be beaten without a 
struggle, and I’m blinkered if I didn’t have the jolly good 
luck to spot a couple of beavers arm-in-arn. I yelled out, 
“Beaver, beaver!”’ and the dear girl was so annoyed. 

Thus we continued, chappies, until we were four all. 
Frightful excitement. The next beaver meant game, and— 
gargle—I mean game set, and match. 

And we were almost giving up the idea of seeing 
another that day. when all of a sudden—while Birdie was 
looking across the road—out of a shop doorway came a 
beautiful set of whiskers in Naval uniform. 

I was so excited that I rushed up to the old boy, 
clutching Birdie by the arm, and pointing to his crop of 
face moss, I yelled: 

‘Beaver! My game!’ 

And then, chappies, Birdie uttered a scream, and the 
old boy with the face fungus said—well, I can’t repeat all 
od in a family paper like this, but it was distinctly 
rude. 

And then Birdie suddenly gave me a nifty backhander 
with her vanity bag right across the gazeeka, and 
screamed : 

“How dare you insult my husband!’ 

And the captain with his whiskers made a wild charge 
at me, and I—bolted!!! 

Shade of Martin Harvey! It was the only way. 

But just fancy Birdie having a beaver huhby and never 
saying a word. It only shows you, chappies, that when 
you’re playing games with the girls yoa can’t be too 
careful. And that’s that 


old 
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GHOSTS SEEN BY SLOPER. 


No. 1.—THE DREADFUL VISION IN 
THE BAR PARLOUR. 


“Yes,” said the Eminent, as he puffed at his pipe, “I 
have frequently seen ghosts. One of the most horrific I 
saw was in the bar parlour of the little hestelry in Shoe 
Lane, where the landlord used to trust for drinks, quite 
close to the old and original ‘ Sloperies.” 

One wet and sloppy night in November I was seated in 
my accustomed corner smoking my pipe and sipping a 
little mild liquid nourishment from time to time while ] 
thought about the quarter's rates, which were long over- 
due. : 
Owing, probably, to the inclemency of the weather, the 
hostelry, which has since been pulled down-a tea-shop 
now stands on its site—was without a single customer, 
save myself! 

A big black cat was drowsing by the fire; I was myself 
feeling somewhat sleepy, when suddenly a little, clean- 
shaven man entered noiselessly and sat down in the 
corner. 

He seemed to be puffing and panting as if he had been 
running or walking rapidly. His appearance attracted 
me somewhat: his face was heavy and brutal; and his 
bullet head was surmounted by coarse bristly grey hairs. 
He wore a sort of knickerbocker suit of brown material, 
and my impression was that he was a cyclist. 

I also noticed that he had a large bundle in his hand, 
which he placed carefully on the parlour table. It was 
about the same size as a large cabbage, and was tied up 
in a red cotton handkerchief. 

Somehow or other the sight of that parcel fascinated 
me. 

“It's a pickling cabbage,’’ I thought, and remembering 
that there was a plate of pickled cabbage and onions on 
the counter, I rang the bell and asked the barmaid—a 
very pretty giri with fluffy hair and blue eyes—to bring 
me a small plate, just to whet my thirst, you know. 

Directly I mentioned the words “ pickled cabbage,’’ the 
man in the corner jumped like a hunted animal and made 
for the door, where he was stopped and overpowered by 
two strange men in blue coats and white trousers after 
a severe but noiseless struggle! 

“What an extraordinary thing,” 
they attacking that man for?” 

One of the strange men in blue walked up to the table 
and pointed, with an air of triumph, te the round parcel 
done up in the red cotton handkerchief. He next pro- 
ceeded to untie it, and, to my horror, rolled out a human 
head that had evidently been boiled! Directly afterwards 
the barmaid said. ‘‘ Your pickled cabbage, Mr. Sloper! 
Are you having another of the usual?’ I looked across 
the room and the men and the boiled head had dis- 
appeared—vanished! 

I spoke to the barmaid. She laughed, and told me to 
take more water with it. I made inquiries next day and 
found that eighty years previously one Greenfold, who 
had committed a horrible murder, had been arrested in 
that very house, and a bundle, which he said contained 
a pickled cabbage, concealed, in reality, the head of his 
victim, which he had boiled to prevent identification. 

“What I saw,” said the Eminent impressively, “‘ were 
the astral bodies of Greenfold, the murderer, and the 
Bow Street Runners who arrested him, not forgetting the 
hideous boiled head!” 

“‘Lor’ lumme!’”’ said Alexandry, “is that all? I1 
thought you was goin’ to tell us that you ate the boiled 


napper with a pickled cabbage afore you found out it was 
spirits!’ 


I thought. ‘What are 


St 
HOW TO LOSE A LOVER. 


PUSS 


DEAR Phyllis, if your curtailed skirt, 
In which you look so sweetly neat, 
Makes way for frocks that sweep the dirt, 
Or even reach your dainty feet— 
By bowing to the threatened fashion 
You'll cast a chill upon my passion. 


If you my love would still retain— 

That is. the whole of it, not half!— 
You scrupulously must ‘efrain 

From grudging me a glimpse of calf: 
Intense dislike within me rankhles 
’Gainst all who’d cover up your ankles 


let those curves I love to see 

A gleam within your silken hosc, 

Still charm my sight, and then to me 
It will not matter if it snows' 

But, curtain them, and you'll discover 

How easy ’tis to lose a lover! 


So, 


M. 
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Ally Sloper & Tootsie 


both enjoy many a Half-Holiday on the 


McKENZIE 


13 hp. LIGHT WEIGHT MOTOR CYCLE 


because it is equally suitable for either Lady or Gentleman. My 
de-e-ars! You never, in all your born days saw such value. Furore 
doesn't describe it. Such an efficient motor cycle at 26 Guineas has 
been the sensation of 1922. and you should 

26 GNS ‘ust see them at the Olympia Show - complete, 
© fitted with Fellow’s Magneto, ‘* Vici” Car- 

ex Works burettor, Clincher Tyres, fin. driving belt, etc. 

Lamps, Generator, Horn, Weighs only 75lbs., but 
Carrier & Licence Holder, has won its A.C.U. Cer- 
etc., @7l6 extra. tificate of performance 
Sg and costs only jd. amile 

Sa to run. You can get 
: more details from any 
\ Motor Cycle Agent, or 


direct from 


\T. G. McKENZIE, 


ah 


MS // 220, Shaftesbury 
ae L”’ Avenue, London, 
Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. W:C.2: 


AREA SAE EAS AT. IM ALTE 
CAN 


PILES se CURED 


Without Dangerous Operation 
BY THE 


WILSON TREATMENT. 


F you suffer from Piles I have a remedy that will 

cure you completely and quickly, without 

a dangerous operation. It’s a simple remedy, 

one that has worked wonders, and cured many who 
thought they would have to seek surgical aid. 


You can cure yourself at home 
at a trifling cost. 


Think what this will mean to you—no doctor’s bills, 
no prolonged hospital treatment—no need tor you to 
take to your bed, which would be the case if you 
underwent a painful operation. 


I suffered for years from piles, and know only too 
well the terrible agony I went through—it made my 
life a m'sery—I was depressed—the least exertion 
distressed me—but thanks to the Wilson Pile 
Treatment Iam cured. What it has done for me 
it can do for you—and, as quickly. 


The Wilson Treatment goes to 
the Root of the Trouble « 


so that the cure is permanent. Do not class the Wilson Treat- 
ment with the dangerous ointmentsso often recommended—It is a 
simple remedy—painless in action—speedy in effect. 


The longer you delay, the more chronic your complaint will 
become— every day means extra exertion— you realise the dangerous 
effects delay causes. No matter how chronic your case may be I 
can positively guarantee yon speedy recovery if only you will follow 
my simple directions. 


I wish I could show you all the letters that reach me almost every 
day—they would astonish you—“ gratefulness and thanks, and a 
wish that they had tried the Wilson Pile Treatment before.’’ The 
following are only a few of the 


REMARKABLE LETTER OF THANKS FROM ALEC KENDAL, 
The well-known Comedian. 


“T have suffered from Piles for years and have often had to refrain 
from appearing in Public because of this distressing malady. Luckily 
for me sinc2 I have used your marvellous remedy, I have been en- 
tirely cured and have never since failed to keep my appointment 
with the Public, which is a great source of pleasure to me, apart from 
the great relief experienced from the entire disappearance of Piles.’’ 

[Signed] ALEC KENDAL. 

Don’t imagine because you let your complaint drag on until it has 
become excruciating that you are incurable—Miss suffered 
for 9 years and the Wilson Pile Treatment cured her. No matter 
what your age, or duration of complaint, I tell you positively that 
the Wilson Pile Treatment can, and will cure you. 


FREE. 

Don’t delay another day, write to me and I will sence you a booklet 
which tells how you can cure yourself in your own home—without 
—— aid. Send no money, only a postage stamp for the 
reply. 


THE WILSON PILE CURE CO. (°3") 
145a, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


OUR XMAS No. 


r 


Price Sixpence 
‘5 
7, 


THE BOY SLOPER’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


CHARLES ROSS. 
Listen, Folks ! 

You remember Bill? Not big Bill Hart of Pen- 
nysilvania, or Bairnsfather’s Old Bill, or ‘‘ Simple 
’Arted Bill,” either, but just my old pal Bill Higgins, 
with the ‘* blood-stained” reputation? Well, just 
before the retirement of the Pre-Historic-Edifice, 
beg pardon, I should say my old man, universally 
called ‘* Ally Sloper, Esq., F.O.M.,” and other 
things ! Bill and me used to have topping times with 
what mother gave us, and what we made out of the 
returned copies of the ‘* Half-Holiday,” until the old 
man rumbled us. Now, what with that sickening 
war, the Tax Collector, and the Broker’s Man, 
everythings rotten! The old man says Bill and me 
is to go out to work. It’s so long since I’ve heard 
the word that it gives me a sort of cold shiver when 
I say it over to myself. Werkl LIask you? Does 
it grow on trees, or is it some moth-eaten specimen 
of convolvus, that the old man dug out of the 
trenches when he was fooling away his time in 
Flanders? Gord knows! If the pre-historic-Edifice 
had said ‘‘ Dole,’”? me and Bill would have under- 
stood what he was talking about. 

Bill Higgins, having surpassed himself as a collec- 
tor of Government stamps—(Serial No. 85647324, 
Local Office, Battersea)—I take it he has no option 
but to chuck up the One-and-Sevenpenny line and 
scrounge round for a real live job. And that’s that ! 

The Old Man has got it into his head that I ought to come 
out asa Critic. Judging by my sister Tootsies past experience, 
I think I’d rather not. Still, I suppose as long as the old man 
pays the Rent he’s a right to be as funny as he likes, ee 

* * * ——— 


* * 

It was decided then that the Boy Sloper should go in for a 
course of Criticism, and that William Higgins should adopt the 
‘‘ Movie” Profession. Having thoroughly weighed np the 
proposition from a Commercial point of view, it suddenly 
dawned upon the Boy Sloper that a real cosy career could be 
got out of the gentle Art of Criticism. The great mistake 
made by professional Critics generally, was, to burden them- 
selves by their working expenses. 

Some of the Palaces of nonsense, whether they be Cinemas, 
Theatres, or Variety Halls, were not good enough, asa rule, to 
allow of ‘* working expenses.” With a plentiful supply of the 
old Man’s—A. Sloper’s visiting cards, and sundry rounds of 
drinks with the genial local Manager (which need not be 
returnable)f there was really nothing else to worry about. 

William Higgins, if possible, went even one better with this 
brain wave. There was sometimes a little unpleasantness, not 
to mention prrsonal danger in asking for free seats around the 
Provinces, where they had even never heard of your Paper. 
Why then ask as all? A copy of the Local Newspaper, a pair 


THE COUEE CURE. 


NOFA Ro va 


* SX ~ 


! 


sili 


Wetwyn—" If you've no faith in physic why not try Couée ?” 


I_tyn-—‘‘ That's even harder to swallow !" 


COLD 


in Gt. 


SS ‘ Gs Br Co), GS . cS on 


Use Nurse Margaret’s Pocket 
Inhaler, (patd. and 
speedily remove CATARRH, 
COLDS, 
HAY FEVER, SORE 
THROATS, &c. 

It affords protection against in- 
fectious diseases and is invaluable 
for School use ; is unbreakable and 
can be carried in pocket or handbag 

Deafness and impaired vision 
are often due 
| Buy one to-day, price only 5/- 
1 with bottle of Inhalant. 


for 1/- extra. 
Be sure to cross you P.O.’s or 


(] EXACT SIZEcheques, Address Desk 27. 

0 Ask your Chemist for it, or send direct to— 
Nurse MARGARET REMEDY Co., Desk 27, 150 Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C. 

he Gm ee a a a ee 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A MARR’AGE MARRED 


‘*T've spoken to your mother, Madge, and... .” 
**Oh, good egg ! and did she accept you ?” 


of scissors, and paste, was all that was needed ! 

from Town to Town, and incur unnecessary 

expenses”? Just one head-line would suffice: . - 

‘“The Boy Sloper Agrees Unanimously With Everybody ! 
* * * * * * 


Why wandet 
** working 


At the moment of going to Press, the Boy Sloper’s plan 0 
campaign is somewhat hazy. Most probably, by this timé 
next week—if the Cinema people pass his card—we shall ge! 
the ‘** Birth Of A Nation.” 

preeesee Oem 
RECRUITING FOR THE REVUE, 


“Where's the gov’nor to-day, Jim?” 
“‘Oh, he’s taken his field-glasses to Brighton to look fof 
a new Beauty Chorus!” 


jo( 

“T’ve just had my first game on the links.”’ 

“What did you go round in?” 

“Oh, just my ordinary things, a jumper and tweed 
ekirt.” 

—— )o( 

“TI tell you, thir.” exclaimed Mosestein, “it’s a2 
abthurd bargain. My brother Ikey hath got a weak 
heart, and if he heard me thelling thith at that prithe 
he’d fall down dead!” 


QUITE SO. 


The happiest man is he who, like thé 
coral insect, builds himeelf into hi 


|) work. 
} 


i jo( 
| Tears are as superficial as laughtet 
| The great movements of the mind aré 
| | strangers to levity and grief. 
jo( 
' The great trouble with life seems t? 
») “>be that a man wants so many thing? 


before he wants to go to his ow? 
a funeral. 


jo( 

In the house of life Energy seem? 
to do all the work, but Patience doe! 
the real drudgery, 


0 ( 
The only aiid to which ou! 

doors are always optn are those wé 

don’t wish to entertain. 

}o( 
Some people get credit for holdin? 

their ground when they are simply to? 

frightened to run. 


Jo 


The penalty of havinz a _ sense of 
humour is that our sincerest friend ha 
a laughable aspect. 


Ponte oe oho Oo eae. oo eee eee 


LET US CATCH YOUR 


ron vou. 0 Mey Suffer? t 


If you need any of these reme- 

ies, send for free sample, en- 

closing 6d. for each to pay postage 
and packing. 

A.|. for ANAEMIA, NEU- 
RASTHENIA, THIN- 
NESS, SLEEPLESS- 
NESS, BRAIN FAG. 


A.2. for INDIGESTION, 
FLATULENCE, DYS- 
PEPSIA. 


for CONSTIPATION 
and all kindred ills. 


A.4. for RHEUMATISM. 


A.5. for SLUGGISH LIVER 
and that tired feeling. 


regd.) to 
INFLUENZA, 


A.3. 
to Catarrh, 


Post free 


Posted abroad 


Britain. 


eS oe. Soa eee 


Send crossed P.O. with full 
name and address, mentioning 
**A” remedy required to Desk 27 


Go 
a ae Ce ee Ck 


det 
ing 
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WHILE THERE’S LIFE 
THERE’S SOAP. 


a IT seems a most extraordinary thing to say that there 
the more people paying tribute to Lord Ieverhulme than 

ere are to King George! Ponder on it. The entire 
Population of the British. Empire, and a large percentage 
Day € inhabitants of the remainder of the civilised world, 


thei him homage at least once a day on the occasion of 
if matutinal tub. 


LORD LEVERHULME, F.O.S. 


(Sportrait made in strong Sunlight.) 


u Tn fact, none disputes his rule save the “great 
ron wahed ” and this Bolshevist section of the com- 
UWNity who are “conscientious objectors” to Lord Lever- 
rome’ Cleansing soap tablets, are the only rebels to the 
‘82 of the omnipotent soap king. 
att he “monarch” who hae made washing day merry was 
acted to soap at an early age, so early, in fact, that 
aa doesn’t remember the first time his ablutions were 
abnee by the scented cakes beloved by nurses, but 
Crred by infants. 
In fact, so fond of soap did the future Lord Leverhulme 
Jecome, that before he reached his ’teens he thought he 


Would go into eoap.” 
do hy I thought of soap more than anything else, I 
ping a know,” said Lord Leverhulme, “except that wrap- 


80ap was my first occupation when I went into the 
travey, business. By the time I was twenty-five I was 
4Velling for the firm and found in the grimy town of 
thee? @ grocery business for sale.’ He bought it, with 
© result that, after years of hard work, he became the 
S0ap king! 
th There’s a lot of hard work in the “soap king” business, 
© writer is convinced. 
It’s worse than being an editor! 
his To read the account of how Lord Leverhulme spends 
ay makes you tired. Here it is:— 
Peg a.m.—Rise and spend twenty minutes in gymnastic 
rcises, 
ene cup of tea. Read business reports and make 
8 for correspondence. 
73g) Breakfast of toast, butter, marmalade, and tea. 
pe Read the newspapers. 
—Reply to letters. 


8roce 


32-—Motor to Blackfriars office. 
1. Work, 
ggg can Lunch in office of cold meat or two poached 
, Dp oO t 
tb i ear ea 
139 ~Sign letters. 
2 16 short sleep. 
539 Work. 
‘,,, Motor home to Hampstead. 
10 —Dinner. 
Th. Ped. if possible. 
imp €re is a lot of romance in his trade, however, to 


art the joy of life to this seemingly prosaic business. 
€ Arctic and Antartic oceans alike are studded with 
Whose crews brave the wild storms and the deadly 
|, Sapergd) to capture the whales whose blubber is trans- 
Po ed into certain delicate preparations for the toilet at 
Tt Sunlight. 
tis ee brown dameels, with scarlet hibiscus blossoms 
isla €ir kinky black hair, gather copra in the romantic 
the “48 Of the Pacific that is destined to be converted by 
fami ee mists at Lord Leverbulme’s factories into the 
a ‘ar aid to health and beauty we use, let us trust, 
Y times daily. 
Persian eved Italian and French girls, not to mention 
Bathe n houris and Cashmerian charmers, are continually 
Bere, 28 flowers in order that their scent shall be con- 
In toilet preparations. 
Mop est Africa there is a country larger, richer, and 
Natiy,  CPulous than several European kingdoms, the 


Ships 
ice 


Who of which live almost entirely by growing palms 
baid wane provide the oil that the thousands of well- 
into soa contented workers at Port Sunlight turn hourly 


Doula a romantic job, soap boiling, isn’t it? The 

Dleag r Impression that business is Lord Leverhulme’s only 
yer is a misapprehension. 

With rd Leverhulme’s chief joy is to preside, as chairman, 

Dative ig hammer in his hand,” over meetings in his 

tn Lancashire or Cheshire. 

bot, 22mental gardening is another of his hobbies, and 

aad. 1s Cheshire and Hampstead houses are filled with 
ie a beautiful things. that taste can supply. 

which h, Leverhulme possesses a rich store of anecdotes 

that € is fond of firing off at his audiences. Here is one 
« © Tecently related :— 

for the T2™P knocked at the farmhouse door and asked 

ana” farmer. To that worthy he recited a tale of woe, 

asked for a job. 


©#, you can have a job,’ said the farmer. ‘You 


can gather eggs for me if you are certain you won’t steal 
any.’ 

“The tramp choked with gratitude and emotion. 

“«Sir,” he said, with eyes brimful of unshed tears, 
you can trust me with any mortal thing on earth. For 
twenty years I was manager of a bathhouse, and I never 
took a single bath.’ ” 

Lord Leverhulme, who war created a Peer in 1917, was 
born in 1851, He was M.P. for the Wirral division of 
Cheshire from 1906 to 1910. 

Great Britain is indebted to him for a huge industry 
employing constantly thousands of workpeople. London 
is indebted to him for Lancaster House, which he pre- 
sented to its citizens to be used as “'The London Museum.” 


Te ee i ee 
IT FOUND A _ TENANT. 


“No, sir!’ said the conscientious house agent to the 
gentleman he was showing over the very desirable semi- 
detached residence, “there’s nothing the matter with the 
drains, I can’assure you. The next door neighbours have 
one child, certainly, but it is not learning the piano, or 
apy other musical instrument, and there is not a Salvation 
Army depot within five miles. There is only one draw- 
back—a very serious one. It has the reputation of being 
haunted, and that’s why we are letting it so cheap.” 

“Haunted!” delightedly exclaimed the gentleman, 
“haunted! Why, nothing could be better. I’m an 
author, and I’ve had to rely on my imagination, hitherto, 
for my ideas for Christmas ghost stories for the maga- 
zimes. Why, if there’s a phantom in the house worth a 
cuss, he'll furnish me with enough material for copy to 
last a lifetime. T’ll take the place on a seven years’ 
agreement, and enter into possession at once. Why, the 
house wik be a fortune to me!” 


MORE THAN HE COULD STAND. 

He was a sad-eyed man, and he entered the hair- 
dresser’s shop and flung himself into the nearest vacant 
chair with an air of resignation which the martyrs who 
figured at the stake might have envied. 

“Shave or hair cut, sir?’ queried the assistant. 

** Shave.” 

“Certainly, sir.” And after the lapse of a few minutes, 
during which the operator skilfully plied his razor, that 
individual removed the cloth and prepared to make out 
the ticket. 


The sad-eyed man appeared thunderstruck. “ Surefy 
you are new to the business,’’ he gasped. 

“Been in it now close on eight years, sir,” was the 
reply. 


‘But you never asked if I'd like a shampoo.” 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d want it, sir.” 

“Don’t you think I want a singe?’’ 

““T hardly think it necessary, ulness you wish it.” 

“And you haven’t even told me that my hair is getting 
thin on top, and offered to sell me a bottle of ‘ Restorer.’ ” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t fancy you needed it; and, besides, 
I ain’t a believer in them washes myself.” 

Quintessence of astonishment was the expression which 
appeared in the sad-eyed man’s face for an instant, and 
then, with a smile such as might illuminate the counte 
nance of one who has accomplished a life’s mission, he 
leant back his head and sank peacefully into his last long 
sleep. 

————_)o(_——_ 


‘Got any orders to-day?” asked the manager, as the 
traveller, tired and footsore, chucked his sample case 
to the floor and mopped his weary brow. 

“Only two from the last firm I called upon.” 

“Good. What were they?” 

“*Shurrup!’ and ‘ Gerrout!’”’ 


HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE. 


a“ 
LADIES & GENTLE 
THERE 1s NO 
CECEPTION 
lHeve NOMS up MY 


EEVE 
WHAT EFFER” 


ANSWER 
“ 


li coal 
ot N On Wen 


o) : Won THE 
YAR” 


The lives of great men oft remind us, 
We may take their words sublime, 


LITLE LLOYD'S 
LIVELY LARKS 
at LLANYSTUmMoWwy 


gt 


PS ee 


“SH, WHO SAO) 
“KRUGER'? 


And by dropping half behind us, 
Find them truthful every time. 


_—- 


=~ (Continued from page 5). 

Now. in such a situation even the bravest may fear, 
and Starr’s hatred of cats was inborn, as instinctive as 
the cats’ own dislike for water. True, he might pad 
himself with all the clothes he had brought, throw his 
provisions to the enemy, and hope to get safely away if 
he made a determined run for his boat. 

But to surrender to cats? Even to an army of cats? 
It would be too humiliating, and he resolved to fight on. 

In full armour he majestically opened the door and 
threw down the scraps of sardines the cats in the bag were 
lamenting. One enemy only thought it safe to venture, 
and edged cautiously inside the hut to the tempting feast. 
But the watchers saw him feeding and sprang to follow— 
so many of them that Starr had to push hard to close the 
door after about a dozen had entered. 

Eight times that day the feline tragedy was repeated. 
The cats came, saw, were conquered, and thrown into the 
packing-case, now converted into a cage. But as evening 
fell, the row at the beach was repeated with even greater 
intensity, and Starr, himself exhausted, knew that he was 
beaten. 5 

He could fight the cats, but if every day their numbers 
augmented he must be hopelessly beaten in the end. All 
wadded up in his anti-feline armour he fell asleep on his 
feet, and was startled unpleasantly, nauseously, awoke by 
a timid scratching at his fase-guard! The cats had 
scratched and gnawed a hole in the boarding of the hut! 

He sprang to the door, careless of what happened, 
mentally unable to bear the idea of being shut up in the 
tiny hut with an unknown horde of hungry tabbies. But 
as he opened it the cats within the hut sprang past him 
outwards, cats dropped from the trees, from lis hammock, 
and from the hut roof. One moment the space around the 
hut was alive with cats: the next it was deserted, and all 
the beach resounded with a grateful anthem of feline 
satisfaction. In the grey half-light of the dawn he saw a 
boat push off from the beach and made out a long array 
of cats upon the dunes, all ravenously occupied in eating. 
The sands were spread with cat’s meat! 

The boat did not sail away, but coastea around whilss 
the man in it waved what seemed to be a white flag. 
Suddenly it occurred to Starr that this was a friendly 
signal, and without abandoning his armour he ran down 
to the sandy spit from which the boat was heading away. 
He waved his arms, but the man was already tacking for 
a shingle beach, and he ran to meet it. 

“Ts that you, Edgar?” came a surprised voice from the 
hoat. 


“Luey!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ You’ve come to feed the cats 
and rescue me? You're a brick, old girl!” 

She ran the boat ashore and he jumped in, 

“What on earth——” she gurgled, but her bulky lover 
was too busy to ask why she was laughing. He was still 
sufficiently frightened to push off with a vigorous shove 
which nearly sent Lucy over the stern, and then to put hi» 
back into rowing until a quarter mile of salt water 
defended them from a possible catty attack. It had not 
occurred to him that his appearance in full armour was 
funny enough to upset the gravity of a revivalist meeting. 

“Oh! Edgar!’ gasped Lucy again, as he took off his 
wire meat-cover mask and shed overcoats and rainproofs, 
boating flannels and potato sacks, underclothes and hand- 
kerchiefs, until he was completely unpacked, and Lucy 
saw once again the Edgar Starr she knew. With this 
mountain of armour between them they stared at one 


another in surprise, until the comicality of their position 
appealed irresistibly to both, and they laughed so much 
that the poor old boat nearly split its sides. 


F-f-father and M-m-mr. D-d-durmer are b-bringing m- 
more c-c-c-cats!” Lucy managed to splutter at last. 

Edgar became suddenly alert, recovered the keen active 
projector’s mind which made the other two men his 
friends, With a few rapid strokes of the oars he swung 
the boat behind the sheltering hunch of grass-knit hillock 
of sand. He would have revenge. The faithless Lucy could 
not be punished, but Porson and Durmer should pe 
imprisoned in their own menagerie, and he began to 
scheme dark schemes for enticing even the conqueror 
Andrews into the feline den. 

He folded his arms melodramatically, thinking only 
that revenge is better than a lemon. Then he remembered 
to be mournful, and threw one sad glance at Lucy. Then 
he stared right away. Revenge is a thin thing at the best 


“MY WORD, WE HAVE MISSED YOU.” 


The above welcome words of Bert Thomas are just what everybody felt they wanted to say, but couldn’t think of. 


THE BOYS OF THE 
OLD BRIGADE. 


The projected —now ac- 
tually perfected—revival of 
“Sloper” has excited a 
curious amount of interest 
in people who knew the 
paper in the olddays. There 
was always a personal ele- 
ment in it which seemed to 
appeal to the public at large 
and perhaps more particu- 
larly to the many writers 
and artists who contributed 
to its pages, almost unique 
in its way. 

We have had many letters 
of welcome from artists 
who have since made a name 
for themselves and estab- 
lished a fame, the seeds of 


ALLy SLOPERS 
MIXTURE 

| TO BE TAKEN 
ONCE A WEEK 


which, if not originally 
planted, at all events were 
nurtured and propagated in 
our world-famous paper. 
For example: Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, R.A., 
the well-known paint- 
YEE er, at present head of 
the Glasgow School 
of Art, who, in the 
days of yore, contri- 
A TONIC WE ALL NEED buted ees to Judy 
and to Sloper at times 
AGA\ N writes:— 

“TI should be pleased to try and do some small 
sketch for the opening No. but I feel my hand is 
rather out for that sort of thing—but I will do my 
best for old sake’s sake . . . quite agreeing with you 
as to the value of the old Ally Sloper, and remember- 
ing your work with great amusement. 

Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 

Then again, Mr. Bernard Partridge, the renowned 
Cartoonist of Punch, says :— 

I cordially wish the paper all success. 

We had a delightful letter too, from that most charm- 
ing artist, Hal Ludlow, who actually has sent us a set of 
very clever pictures to illustrate Tootsie’s article. “~~~ 
Then Bert Thomas, whose work in London Opinion, and 
everywhere else, is so popular, sent us the accompanying 


characteristic sketch, accompanied by an equally char- 
acteristic little note :— 
So glad to hear from you. 


It ought to go. Pity it 
ever died. Will this do? 


Cheerio and all the best. 
BERTIE. 


By-the-bye, it never did die. It was, at worst, merely 
in a state of suspended animation—or circulation. ‘Old 
Slopers never die,” as ’Ole Bill sings. 

_ Again, there is Alfred Leete, who rivals his friend Bert 
in popularity. He diagnoses the case and prescribes the 
tonic which heads this column, I 

forget what he wrote, but his draw- 

ing speaks for himself. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Vv. 
of it. He didn’t care about revenge; he wanted the girl. 

Lucy was looking curiously at him, thinking resentfully 
that there was no heed for him to stay at the other en 
of the boat. There was room, or almost room, for tw? 
people on the steering seat, and he had sat there before. 

“What made you do such a silly thing?” she ask 
reproachfull. 

“Was it silly?” he asked, returning to his melancholy 
mood, and speaking with a mournfulness meant to pen& 
trate the heart of the faithless one. But Lucy wasn’t 
penetrated, and looked at him innocently. 

“Of course it was!’ she said with outspoken decision: 
“The maddest thing that ever a man did to give up a 
his chances of life without a cause. And it was very 
unkind to your friends to go off without a word.” 

Perhaps she slightly stressed that word “friends,” and 
Edgar rashly intercepted it as a way of telling him that 
he could never be anything more to her. 

“T had lost the only chance in life for which I cared.’ 


“Had you, indeed?” asked Lucy with quick resentment - 


She had thought that she was the chance for which he 
cared most, and he hadn't lost her, so far as she knew: 
Indeed, he had never openly tried to gain her. “I didn’t 
know that you took your business so seriously that a row 
with Mr. Downham could effect you so much. It was silly 
to run away because you had lost a job.’’ 

“Tt was the only job I wanted, you see.” 

She stared at him, unaffectedly puzzled. 

“It was the job of being your husband.” 

“And have you lost it?’ she asked, after a moment’é 
hesitation. “I don’t remember that you ever applied for 
ra. 

“Someone else has been engaged,” he said dolefully. 

Lucy began to see the cause of the trouble, and felt 
unreasonably, riotously, glad. What a romantic lover 
this man was, to throw up everything in the belief that 
he had lost her, 

“T haven’t engaged a husband yet,” she announced, 
“but had an application for the position this week.” 

Edgar nodded his head mournfully. It was more 
painful than he had expected. He would have to hear 
from her own lips that, although she had not yet accepted 
his rival, she intended to do so. 

“The application was from a very suitable person,” 
went on Lucy, with deliberate slowness ‘Most suitable 
in every way, except that I—I did not love him,” 

Edgar sprang to attention. 

“You mean that you refused Bertie Andrews?” he 
shouted incredulously. 

Lucy nodded. 

“The job is still open,” she said in a low voice. 

Edgar forgot all about revenge. His spirits went up 
from below zero to somewhere near boiling point, whilst 
he nearly upset the boat in his eagerness as he jumped 
into that narrow stern-seat only built for one. 

“You seem to take things for granted, sir,” she said, 
when she could draw her breath at last. “You haven’t 
applied for the situation even yet,” 


“But I’m taking the emoluments,” he 
50me more. epee es. 


SLOPER’S CLUB. 


All members are hereby, herewith and notwith- 
standing, admonished that, immediately, if not 
sooner, they must report themselves per post card, 
giving name, address, number of coupon, straw- 
berry mark or mole certificate, if any, at Head- 
quarters to 
OG. M.OSiGs 

THE SLOPERIES, 
BOLT Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
TT 

There are many others for which at the moment we 
haven't space, but, with the suspicion of a tear in the 
correr of his eye, the Eminent Litterateur gratefully 
acknowledges the kindly WORDS OF WELCOME. 


Our Ref. 
ROLL. CALI. 


Jo 


NEXT WEEK 


LORD MAYOR’S 
PROCESSION NO. 


Jo is aloe 


So delighttul to dance to, sing to or accom- 
pany other instruments, this coming winter 
season. No limit to the number of pieces a 
person with musical taste can play upon each 
instrument, Mastered in a couple of hours 
by following our Sol-fa Tutor, given with 
this instrument. 


‘*STROH” JAP FIDDLE 


Money returned if not satisfied. 
Post paid United Kingdom 


Concert 


Home 


Model 


35/- 


Write 
for lists 
and 
descrip- 

itive 


booklet. 
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spot?” 
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A NOVEL HOLIDAY. 


gi rerrigi#t @ delightful holiday. No 

pe = hours tor meals. A large, airy 

evil inn No charge for hot or cold baths. 

aaa Ra of fruit and vegetables. A 

aked Mes “stocked wine cellar, and ro charge 
corkage, and, above all, no fees tor 

holy © servants,” 

ene Delicious! Where is this ideal 

rent, “Dot? 

ton I Stayed at home.” 

sion- 

) all Jol 

very Sch LOGICAL. 

« y, Oolmaster (to precocious scholar): 
and utton, how many days are there in 
that — 

; Cholar: Please, sir, height, sir. 
“ pe aster: Eight! Eight! How do you 
: he “9 that out, Hutton? 
anu — Olar: Please, sir, father has a 
dn't onetday clock, and he winds it up 

row a & week, sir. 
silly Ollapse of the master 
of 
Va VERY NEAR IT. 
| eigen Duder (indignantly): Under- 
att a Miss Amy, I’m not quite a fool. 
. for Vv: No: not quite. 
N sof 
0 REASON FOR ALARM. 
felt of ace May: That actor's work is full 
over Miss. 
that frighte oome: Yes, dear; but don’t be 
curtai Ned. They'll let down the iron 
ced, 1 if he gets dangerous. 
nore 
1ear 
pted iL 
on,” f | 
able a 
| 
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Aunty 
SHOPWALKER (calling) 
og XTRA CARE REQUIRED. 

a Lady: Guard, I hope there won't 
e % Collisio he 


allway Guard: Oh: no fear of that, 


mum 
QO} 
carety ety: I want vou to be very 
in. thie There are two dozen eggs 
Ris basket. 
Jot 


DISHONESTY UNNECESSARY. 

Yes, I have an um- 

hat needs mending; but, if I 

You wi, ve it, how am I to know that 

, Will bring it back? 

tae Mender: Haf no fear. I 
YS sharge more for mending dan 

zell zee umbrella for. 


SW AERRR OWL 


S=—=— 


SSS AND LEFT 


** Miss Smith, forward! Football knickers for this 


ALLY SLOPER’S 


AN UNSAFE COURSE. 

Bride: I’m so afraid people will find 
out that we’re just married, that I've 
made Will promise to treat me in 
public just as if he had no thought 
for anyone but himself. 

Matron: I adopted that vian vhen 1 
was married, and my husband never 
got over it. 


SO SIMPLE. 


Wife (proudly): I saved you £100 to 
day. 

Husband: Saved £100? We haven't 
that much to save. We haven’t £20 we 
can call our own. Hang me! if we have 
over £10, come to think, 

Wife: But you have always said that 
if you ever had money enough you 
would build a house. 

Husband: Of course. 

Wife: Well, for 2s. 6d. 1 bought a book 
showing how to build a £1,0000 house 
for £900, 

jot 


TOUCHING! 

Visitor: So your poor husband has 
passed away, Mrs. Murphy. He died 
happy, I hope.’ 

Mrs. Murphy: Oi think 50, mum. 
The larsht thing he did was to crack 
me over the head with a medicine- 
bottle. 


SENT HER FORWARD. 


NG 


ij 

¥ 
by 
sf 


~(buying sporting outfit for young nephew at school)—‘‘In which Rapeesmnont shall I get them ?” 


ady !" 


HOME TRUTHS. 

Men would be saints if they loved 
charity as they love women, 
) of 

What is the greatest curiosity in the 
world?—A woman’s, 
wari BD 

What a pity we cannot accomplish 
onr salvation as easily as our damna- 
tion. . 


)of 

When a sick man refuses to send 
for a doctor that is a sign that he still 
clings to life. 


10(- 

The Ameri‘an hoz is still excluded 
from France, unless he goes cver dis- 
guised as a touriat. 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 13 


ADD TO YOUR INCOME £5 A WEEK. 


Or Larger Sums in Your Spare Time. 
GREAT FREE BOOK REVEALS MONEY-MAKING SECRETS 


“I made £,3000 in two years.” 


Why not you? 


Every man and woman possessing a spark of ambition should send at once 
for a free copy of this wonderful book—“ By Post To Prosperity.” It is 
yours for the asking, and it reveals most marvellous money-making secrets which 
have been jealously guarded for many years past. It tells in plain and simple 
language how you may add from £5 to £15 per week to your usual income, 
merely by devoting a few of your spare hours to an easy and 
fascinating occupation by starting a Mail Order business of 
your own. 

A person of average intelligence can make a lucrative 
income right from the commencement with only a few pounds 
capital to start. It makes no difference in what locality you 
live—you can establish a mail order business anywhere and 
use your own private address. ‘The possibilities in the mail 
order field are absolutely unlimited. 

Many have started in spare time and built up great busi- 
nesses necessitating the whole of their time and a staff of 
assistants to deal with the orders received. One man started 
with an idea and £5 made over £3,000 in two years. This is 
no isolated case. There are to-day hundreds who are success- 
fully running mail order businesses in all parts of the world. 


£500 A YEAR FOR YOU. 


Just think how different your life would be if you had a_ business of your 
own and an income of £500 to £,1,000a year. ‘hat would be life worth living. 
You would be indepedent of everyone—not a mere wage slave. 


You can do as others have done, and do it quickly. 


The future is yours to make or mar—you could act at once. There are no hard 
and fast rules to abide by, and you are not bound down to any one particular business. 
The Shaw Institute Booklet “By Post to Prosperity ” discloses to you a number of plans 
and suggestions which can be adapted to your own particular needs. 

The schemes outlined and fully explained in the free booklet have all been tested 
and success is absolutely assured. 


MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 


This is your Golden Opportunity to break away from the rut and get on the high 
road to wealth and independence. Get our free book to-day and read it carefully. It 
will interest andconvince you. We show you how you may realise your ambition; we 
tell you what to do and how to do it. 

Send at once for a copy of our brochure “By Post to Prosperity.” 
nothing—it may mean a fortune for you. Address all communications— 


SHAW INSTITUTE (Dept. D88), 1, MONTAGUE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


QUALITY HIGHEST—PRICES LOWEST. 


LADIES' 
SH OES Xs; 
2 PAIRS 


No. 1. Real Glace Gibson :1No. 2. A similar model, | No. 3. Ladies’ 
Shoe with Patent toe-caps: good Box Gibson Shoe. | Brogue Shoe. 


It costs you 


Black Box’:iNo. 4, ) Fancy Tie? Shoe 
: produced in best glace. 


——— 


| No, 53, Fine Glace Cross- : No, 52. Fine Glace Court 


No. 50. RealGlace One-Bar : No. 51. Real Glace Twin | N 

Shoe with plain vamp. : Bar Shoe, patent toe-cap over Shoe. : Shoe, a perfect model. 

A two pairs of these charming models for 15/- and 1/3 postage. Single pairs 8/6 

and il~ pamiaain A ined tae All shoes leather lined and exactly as illustrated; 
and with high or low heels as desired. Larger sizes 1 ~ extra. 


SGUTH AFRICAN FIELD BOOT 


The finest boot obtainable for Hard Winter Wear. 


Guaranteed Solid Leather, double soles, calf lined, wide welts, 
bellow tongues, #-in. soles. Defy all weather, and absolutely 
watertight. Supplied in either Black or Tan. Invaluable for 
country wear, either work or sport. In sizes 6 to 10. Larger 
size, I/- extra. 


PRICE 146 PER PAIR. 


Postage : 1/- per pair extra. 


WARRANTED * 
ALL LEATHER 


20/- 


In this boot we have the greatest 
pleasure in introducing to our friends 
and customers a sound leather boot 
at less than pre-war prices. This is 
a sweeping statement, but one that 
is borne out by the bcot itself. 

3 per pair ... 10/6. 


Made in the popular Derby shape, of 
stout box uppers, leather lined, 
teather inner sole, and solid Jeather 
.oles. This is a magnificent boot, 
smart and attractive in appearance, 
durable and lasting for eithertown or Stout Brogue Shoe, {inl Black or 
country wear. In sizes6to1l0. Per Tan. The shoe tor walking, golf- 
pair 10/6. Larger sizes 1/- extra. ing, and all sports. 10/6. 


2 pairs 


Shoe Specialists and Manufacturers, 


Dept. 
C0., ( 69 ) 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


RELIABLE SHOE 


16 
THE F.O.S. GALLERY. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Ever since the day, February 14th, 1885, when 
the illustrious Order of Friends Of Sloper was 
inaugurated, the Eminent litterateur has never 
had a greater pleasure than that of welcoming 
into the Magic Circle H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


Wherever the English language is—or, for that 
matter, is not—spoken, the best beloved boy in 
the British Empire is looked upon as the embod- 
iment of every Princely quality. His winsome 
ways and delightful personality, his innate tact 
and splendid sportsmanship have made him an 
ideal World’s Ambassador, in which capacity he 
has given a guerdon of glowing good will to 
every nation on the globe ! 


Chiefly because he is Our Prince Charming, 
the Award of Merit was bestowed on him on his 
birthday, June 23rd, 1922. 


ELper SisteR—“‘ But, if Billy Smith kissed yeu, you should have come away, or punished him.” 
YounGER SISTER—‘‘ So I did, when he kissed me, I smacked his lips.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


iLaDys—‘' I can’t stand the girl'who is always trying to get her face in the picture papers, can you?” 
YOUNGER SisteR—‘ It all depends upon the face, dearie.’ 


Binks—‘‘Are 
you staying in 
P uddlecombe 


old 


Brown—" Five 
days, three up 


DIRE PUNISHMENT. 


“‘ Well, mean what she says.” 


GETTING THE WIND UP. 


‘I want your husband to come and blow the 
organ for us.’ 

‘Im blow the horgin! why, parson, he 
couldn't blow the froth off a pint 0’ beer!” 


EGGS-TRORDINARY. 


to 


‘Did the grocer say these eggs wert 
fresh ?” 

‘*He didn't say, but he told me to ru® 
home with ‘em !” 


OF COURSE SHE WOULD'’NT. 


] 
‘‘A girl ought to say what she means.” **Then she wouldn't mean 1t.” . 
** Then she wouldn't say it!" j 
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